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used  their  heads  and  won  the  football  championship. 

WHY  not  use  your  head  and  provide  for  the  future,  by  starting  a  sav¬ 
ings  account? 

■ 

$  1 .00  a  month  grows  to  $200.00  in  1 39  months.  Can  you 
do  better  with  equal  safety? 

From  one  to  forty  shares  may  be  held  in  one  name. 
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School  Environment 

The  atmosphere  at  Burdett 
College  is  mentally  stimulat¬ 
ing.  The  contact  between 
faculty  and  student  is  close. 
Interest  is  personal.  Indus¬ 
try  is  encouraged.  Time  is 
conserved.  A  dvancement  is 
largely  individual.  Require¬ 
ments  for  graduation  are 
high.  Burdett  Graduates 
Succeed  In  Business 


Burdett  Students 

Students  at  Burdett  Col¬ 
lege  last  year  came  from  70 
Universities  and  Colleges, 
262  High  Schools,  60  Acad¬ 
emies  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  and  142  other  Bus¬ 
iness  and  Special  Schools. 
More  than  200  came  from 
states  outside  Massachusetts 
and  from  foreign  countries. 


The  New  Building 

The  new  Burdett  College 
building  is  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  Roomy  elevators 
provide  service  for  students, 
officers,  and  visitors.  Class¬ 
rooms  are  flooded  with  sun¬ 
light  and  are  splendidly 
equipped.  Talks  to  the  entire 
school  are  broadcast  over 
an  internal  radio  system  with 
microphone  in  the  executive 
offices. 


Business 

Courses 

for  Young  Men 
and  Women 


New  Building  of  Burdett  College 


Courses  at  Burdett  College  provide  training  for 
Accounting,  Financial,  Treasury,  Selling,  Adver- 
tising,  Secretarial,  Stenographic,  Office  Manage¬ 
ment,  Bookkeeping  and  other  business  positions. 
Special  Review  and  Finishing  Courses  offered. 

Position  service  for  graduates. 

Previous  commercial  training  not  required  for  entrance. 


The  school  has  every  modem  facility.  Students  are 
trained  by  an  able  and  interested  faculty.  A  Burdett 
training  is  an  investment  in  future  progress. 


Write  for  Booklet  and  Application  Visitors  Welcome 

Burdett  College 


An  Exceptional  School  for  Young  People 
156  STUART  STREET,  Near  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON 

Founded  1879  F.  H.  BURDETT,  Pres.  HANcock  6300 
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Queen  Quality 

For  Women 


Van  Tassel  &  Quigley 

470  MAIN  STREET 

WOBURN  MASS. 


Andersen’s  Shoe  Shop 

Peter  Andersen,  Prop. 

Shoes,  Rubbers  and 
Repairing 

440  A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

“WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE” 


pD  FF)TT 

1  As  a  bank  of  standing  for  a  credit  ref¬ 
erence,  as  a  bank  of  strong  resources  when  bank 
credit  is  required . 

IN  BOTH  THESE  WAYS  THIS  INSTITUTION  SERVES 
THE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  THIS  COMMUNITY 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS. 
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There  is,  probably,  no  more  fitting  and  appropri¬ 
ate  method  of  expressing  our  appreciation  for  the 
unceasing  efforts  of  Miss  Hammond  in  behalf  of  the 
school,  than  by  giving  to  the  readers  of  this  issue 
of  the  Reflector  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
work  she  has  done  in  her  connection  with  the  school. 
Therefore,  this  issue  of  the  Reflector  is  dedicated 
to  her.  Since  Miss  Hammond’s  work  in  the  Harlow 
Library  is  such  that  she  is  known  by  everyone  she 
needs  no  introduction. 

Previous  to  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
this  hchool,  Miss  Hammond  was  connected  with  the 
library  of  the  school  at  which  she  taught  in  South¬ 
ington,  Connecticut.  It  was  this  experience  that 
prepared  her  to  fill  a  similar  but  larger  position 
later  on  at  Woburn.  In  1905  she  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  of  history  in  the  Woburn  High 
School. 

At  that  time  the  schol  occupied  the  building 
now  known  as  the  Hanson  School  on  Main  Street. 
The  duties  of  librarian  were,  of  necessity,  very  lim¬ 
ited  since  the  school  library  contained  merely  a  few 
dictionaries,  an  encyclopedia,  and  a  very  few  refer¬ 
ence  books. 

In  1908,  however,  there  was  a  change.  The 
school  was  transferred  to  the  present  building  and 
that  year  the  first  class  was  graduated.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  of  that  same  year  Mrs.  Harlow  made  the  first 
gift  for  a  library;  thus  Harlow  Library  had 
its  beginning.  Miss  Lowell  took  charge  of 
this  work  in  addition  to  her  classes  in 
stenography  and  typewriting.  Miss  Hammond’s 
previous  experience  in  library  adminstration  at 
Simmons  College  made  her  fully  qualified  for  this 
position  and  when  Miss  Lowell  found  it  necessary 
to  give  up  this  branch  of  the  work,  Miss  Hammond 
volunteered  her  services.  She  assumed  these 
duties  in  addition  to  her  regular  classes  in  history 
and  also  had  the  care  of  the  school  text  books 
which  was  then  a  part  of  the  librarian’s  duties. 

Since,  with  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
library,  these  duties  had  become  weighty,  in  1911 
the  first  class  in  library  science  was  organized  to 
shift  the  burden  of  the  work.  While  this  purpose 
was  accomplished,  nevertheless,  during  the  period 
of  instruction  that  tliis  class  had  to  undergo,  the 


amount  of  work  for  the  librarian  was  necessarily 
larger.  However,  Miss  Hammond  assumed  this 
task  and  soon  had  the  new  branch  of  service  func¬ 
tioning. 

In  this  manner,  Miss  Hammond  continued  her 
work  here  until  1925  when  there  was  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  work  in  the  history  department 
and  it  was  decided  to  allow  her  more  time  to  de¬ 
vote  her  efforts  to  the  library.  At  that  time  she 
was  given  the  title  as  well  as  the  duties  of  librarian. 
According  to  this  plan  she  has  retained  two  of  her 
history  classes,  is  head  of  the  History  Department, 
and  attends  to  carrying  on  all  of  the  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  administration  of  the  cataloguing, 
care  of  the  books,  and  supervision  of  the  reading 
room. 

In  concluding,  it  might  be  well  to  repeat  the 
purpose  of  this  article:  to  voice,  by  means  of  this 
issue  of  the  Reflector,  the  appreciation  that  is  felt 
by  the  school  body  for  the  work  done  by  Miss 
Hammond  in  its  behalf. 

Aldrich  Hutchins  ’29 


THE  HARLOW  LIBRARY 

How  many  students  in  the  Woburn  High  School 
know  how  we  happen  to  possess  such  an  adequate 
library  ? 

In  1907  the  Harlow  Library  fund  was  established 
in  accordance  to  the  provision  in  the  will  of  Dr. 
Harlow  which  stated  that  one  fortieth  of  his  estate 
be  conveyed  “to  the  city  of  Woburn  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  reference  library  and 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  public  high 
school.”  The  will  specified  that  the  library  fund 
should  not  be  given  to  the  city  until  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Harlow.  However,  when  the  present  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  and  opened  for  classes  in  1908, 
Mrs.  Harlow,  through  her  own  genorsity,  gave  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  school  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  She  continued  giving  that  gift 
each  year  for  six  years  until  her  death,  making  a 
sum  total  of  over  twelve  hundred  dollars.  There¬ 
fore,  the  first  gift  was  given  by  Mrs.  Harlow. 

The  library  has  grown  during  the  twenty  years 
of  it?  existence  from  a  collection  of  a  few  diction^ 
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aries,  classical  dictionaries,  and  encyclopedia,  and 
twelve  reference  books  to  a  total  number  of  slight¬ 
ly  less  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  volumes. 
It  can  be  classified  as  a  reference  library;  that  is, 
the  books  are  mostly  intended  for  reference  by 
students  in  connection  with  their  school  work.  Of 
this  large  number  of  books  only  about  one  hundred 
are  books  of  fiction.  From  time  to  time  additions 
are  being  made  by  purchases  and  by  individual 
gifts.  There  are  ten  different  periodicals  avail¬ 
able  on  the  library  shelves. 

The  income  from  the  invested  fund  is  about  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  is  adequate  for  taking 
care  of  the  expenses  without  spending  the  principal. 

As  the  school  has  grown  rapidly,  the  present 
reading  room  is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
students  who  wish  to  use  it,  but  a  new  building 
erected  in  the  future  will  solve  this  problem. 

Aldrich  Hutchins  ’29 


CITIZEN-SUPPORT 

Before  the  game  between  Woburn  and  Winches¬ 
ter,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  any  one  walking  down 
Main  Street  would  have  noticed  something  im¬ 
pressive. 

At  Van  Tassel  and  Quigley’s  Shoe  Store,  there 
appeared  the  orange  and  black  colors  of  Woburn 
High  School  and  also  the  red  and  black  colors  of 
Winchester  High.  Moreover,  accompanying  the 
colors  were  two  penants,  having  the  respective  colors 
of  Woburn  High  and  Winchester  High.  On  each 
were  the  capital  letters  “W.  H.  S.”  The  window 
was  beautifully  decorated  with  the  Woburn  colors 
and  pennant  on  the  southerly  side  to  denote  the 
position  which  Woburn  had  on  the  field  at  Win¬ 
chester,  and  the  Winchester  colors  and  pennant  on 
the  northerly  side  of  the  window  to  denote  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  Winchester  had  on  the  field.  In  the 
center  of  the  window  was  a  football  resting  on  a 
pedestal. 

This  window  display  was  not  so  much  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes  as  it  was  to  show  that  at  least  this 
establishment  took  some  intei-est  in  our  football 
squad  and  high  school.  This  helps  us.  We  want — 
Co-operation!  Support!  and  Encouragement! 

This  well-known  concern  gives  the  same 
hearty  support  to  the  Reflector.  In  every  issue  of 
our  paper,  one  sees  its  advertisment.  We  thank  it. 
We  also  want  to  thank  at  this  time  all  the  business 
firms  that  so  gladly  give  us  their  advertisements. 
It  is  through  them  that  our  Reflector  lives. 

Sidney  J.  Paine  ’30 

ARE  YOU  GUILTY? 

there  are  many  forms  of  discourtesy  which 
show  ill  breeding,  but  what  one  shows  it  more  than 


that  of  incessant  talking  dui’ing  an  entertainment 
or  an  address?  Surely  it  is  a  misfortune  not  to 
have  been  shown  at  a  younger  age  that  such  be¬ 
havior  is  outside  the  bounds  of  courtesy;  but  how 
can  a  boy  or  girl,  old  enough  to  have  learned  better, 
think  of  allowing  everyone  to  gain  so  poor  an 
opinion  of  his  parents. 

Is  it  selffishness  ?  Weak,  certainly,  is  he  who 
cannot  give  a  few  minutes  of  attention  to  someone 
other  than  himself.  Here,  again,  the  lack  of  home 
training  is  evident.  Is  it  really  playing  square 
to  his  parents  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  show  such  an 
apparent  lack  of  absorption  of  home  training? 

Again,  even  debarring  discourtesy  from  the 
question,  is  it  quite  fair  to  a  speaker,  or  in  other 
words,  is  it  “giving  him  a  chance,”  to  continually 
remind  him  that  he  is  not  holding  the  attention  of 
his  audience  ? 

Occasionally  we  may  have  a  speaker  who  hasn’t 
the  ability  to  hold  our  attention  as  well  as  another 
might.  It  is  at  this  time  that  pupils  are  least 
mindful  of  their  manners.  Still,  these  speakers  are 
our  guests.  We  should  be  refined  and  courteous 
enough  to  give  them  our  undivided  attention.  Let 
us  stop  for  a  moment  to  think  how  we  should  feel 
were  we  speaking  before  an  inattentive  group  of 
boys  and  girls.  This  thought  ought  to  be  enough 
to  make  us  remember  our  manners.  Finally,  why 
give  people  a  bad  idea  of  our  school  loyalty  and 
pride  by  foi’getting  to  be  courteous  ? 

Caroline  Lyman  ’29 


CLIMB 

If  you  wish  to  reach  the  top  you  must  climb. 
No  kind  hand  will  boost  you  if  you  rest  or  stop. 
You  are  helped  only  when  you  help  yourself.  For¬ 
get  your  weariness;  forget  you  are  tired, — work! 
When  chances  seem  against  you  and  the  way  is 
dark,  never  hesitate.  Push  forward. 

No  obstacle  is  too  great  for  you  to  overcome. 
Take  for  example  the  story  of  the  good  King  who, 
unkown  to  his  subjects,  placed  a  rock  in  the  road. 
Every  traveler  stopped  in  disgust  and  gingerly  rode 
around  it.  No  one  thought  of  moving  it.  The  people 
blamed  only  their  neighbors  and  loudly  gave  their 
opinion  of  the  King.  One  fine  day  the  countryside 
was  asked  to  meet  near  the  much  talked-of  rock. 
The  people  anxiously  gathered  around.  The  King, 
stooping,  shoved  the  obstacle  aside.  Everyone  won¬ 
dered  at  this  strange  move.  A  second  later,  exclama¬ 
tions  of  surprise  burst  forth.  In  a  hollow  beneath  the 
rock  lay  a  mass  of  sparkling  gems.  The  King 
standing  straight  and  tall  said  gravely,  “Let  this 
be  a  lesson  unto  you  who,  too  lazy  to  move  even  this 
light  rock,  have  forfeited  an  easily  earned  fortune. 

If  you  wish  to  reach  the  top  you  must  not  be 
afraid  to  woi'k  for  it.” 
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But  you  say  there  is  no  top, 

Therefore  no  place  to  stop; 

But  you  must  climb. 

If  you  this  motto  keep  minding, 

There  will  be  a  top  worth  finding; 
But  you  must  climb. — C.  A.  C. 

Josephine  Edmunds  ’30 


GIRL  SCOUTS 

The  order  of  Girl  Scouts  is  an  international 
organization  of  America.  It  was  founded  by  Mrs. 
Juliette  Low,  an  American  visitor  in  England.  It 
is  a  great  recreational  movement  which  combines 
patriotism,  all  outdoor  activities,  skill  in  every 
branch  of  domestic  science,  and  the  high  standards 
of  community  service.  Before  a  girl  can  register  as 
a  scout,  she  must  pass  the  Tenderfoot  test  which 
has  several  requirements.  She  must  be  ten  years 
old  and  attend  at  least  four  meetings  which  may 
cover  a  period  of  one  month.  She  must  know  and 
understand  five  essentials:  the  scout  promise,  the 
laws,  the  salute,  the  slogan,  and  the  motto.  She 
must  know  the  full  names  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  governor  of  her  state,  and 
the  highest  official  in  the  town  or  city  in  which 
she  lives.  The  next  requirement  is  the  ability  to 
draw  the  American  Flag  in  its  correct  proportions. 
The  last  qualification  is  the  tying  of  knots:  the  reef, 
the  bowline,  the  clove-hitch  and  the  sheep-shank. 
After  a  girl  has  completed  the  above  test,  she  is 
entitled  to  become  a  registered  scout  and  receive  a 
Tenderfoot  pin. 

The  next  aim  of  the  Girl  Scout  is  to  pass  the 
Second  Class  test.  She  must  understand  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Flag.  She  must  be  able  to 
describe  six  animals,  six  birds,  six  trees,  and  six 
flowers.  The  sixteen  points  of  the  compass  must 
be  learned.  She  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
fire  prevention,  and  she  must  be  able  to  light  a 
fire  in  a  stove  and  in  the  open  using  not  more  than 
two  matches.  She  must  cook  one  simple  dish  and 
season  it  properly.  She  must  set  a  table  correctly 
for  a  meal  of  two  courses.  She  must  be  present  to 
the  scout  leaders  samples  of  seaming,  hemming, 
darning,  knitting,  and  ironing.  She  must  demonstrate 
the  way  to  stop  bleeding,  to  remove  a  speck  from 
the  eye,  to  treat  any  poisoning,  to  bandage  a 
sprained  ankle,  and  to  remove  a  splinter.  After 
completing  the  above  requirements  the  scout  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  Second  Class  badge. 

The  third  step  is  the  First  Class  test.  The 
scout  must  make  a  map  of  a  territory  seen  on  a  hike 
or  a  camping  place.  She  must  be  able  to  judge  the 
height  and  weight  of  a  person.  She  must 
be  able  to  find  any  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass  using  the  sun  or  stars  as  a  guide.  She 
must  send  and  receive  messages  in  the  Semaphore 


Code  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  and  thirty  letters  per 
minute.  It  is  necessary  for  her  to  skate  forward 
and  backward  and  to  be  able  to  use  skiis  properly.  A 
scout  must  be  able  to  swim  fifty  yards  and  earn  any 
merit  badge  that  involves  out-of-door  activity.  She 
must  present  to  the  community  some  definite  proof 
of  service  and  also  have  a  savings  account.  After 
completing  these  requirements  the  scout  is  entitled 
to  a  First  Class  badge. 

The  fourth  and  highest  honor  in  the  scouts  is  to 
become  a  Golden  Eaglet.  This  goal  is  obtained  by 
winning  every  merit  badge  issued  by  the  scouts. 
These  four  tests  complete  the  entire  requirements 
in  scout  work,  and  enable  the  scout  to  be  efficient, 
reliable  and  useful  to  the  troop  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Florence  M.  Carroll  ’30 


BIGGER  AND  BETTER  PARTIES! 

We  want  bigger  and  better  parties.  Do  you 
ask  why  parties  should  be  considered  as  essential 
extra-curricula  activities  ?  Social  gatherings  give 
us  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our 
teachers  and  classmates.  They  help  to  give  us  that 
confidence  and  prestige  so  necessary  through  life 
when  coming  in  contact  with  other  people. 

After  our  studies  both  in  school,  and  at  home, 
we  need  recreation  and  the  companionship  of  our 
friends.  Through  this  recreation  and  companionship 
we  learn  to  know  better  the  good  points  of  our 
friends.  The  peoplQ  who  we  think  are  so  stupid 
in  school  we  find  have  talents  in  other  ways  far 
superior  to  ours,  and  then  we  have  a  respect  for 
them  otherwise  not  present. 

The  Senior  Dance  that  took  place  the  night 
after  Thanksgiving  was  a  great  success;  and  the 
Pop  Concert  given  by  Miss  Feeney,  our  Physical 
Training  Instructor,  was  both  original  and  “snappy.” 
Those  who  did  not  go  missed  a  good  time. 

School  parties  should  have  the  cooperation  and 
the  participation  of  everyone.  All  turn  out  to  help 
make  bur  parties  bigger  and  better! 

Mary  M.  Salmon  ’30 


OUR  MUSIC 

What  a  wonderful  enchanting  thing  our  music 
is!  How  dull  this  world  would  be  without  the 
birds  thrilling  their  pretty  songs,  the  school  boy 
whistling  his  merry  tune,  the  laughing  of  a  jolly 
group  of  girls,  whose  merriment  really  contains  mu¬ 
sic;  and  most  of  all  the  wonderful  music  produced  by 
singers  and  by  the  many  instruments  played  alone 
and  in  unison.  There  just  couldn’t  be  a  world  with¬ 
out  music!  How  would  people  pass  through  their 
many  trials  if  they  didn’t  have  a  song  on  their  lips 
and  in  their  hearts  to  help  them  over  the  roughest 
places-?  How  simply  impossible  it  would  seem  tq 
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every  one  of  us  to  keep  on  living  if  we  didn’t  hear  or 
sing  a  song  every  day  of  our  lives!  Music  is  one  of 
the  spokes  in  the  wheel  of  existence. 

In  the  dictionary  we  find  this  definition  of  music: 
“The  art  or  science  of  harmonic  sounds.”  That 
really  defines  the  literal  term  “music,”  I  suppose,  but 
it  certainly  wouldn’t  suffice  for  any  real  lover  of 
music.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  would  tell  you  that 
music  is  what  you  hear  in  the  woods  when  the 
birds  are  chirping,  when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
rustling,  and  the  brooks  are  singing  their  way  down 
to  the  sea;  that  music  is  in  the  soft  murmuring  of 
the  waves  as  they  roll  and  lap  up  on  the  shore  in 
the  quiet  and  peace  of  a  cool  moonlight  night  and 
then  recede  into  the  dark  unknown. 

Of  course,  there  are  different  kinds  of  music. 
Take  for  instance,  the  classical  music  written  by 
such  famoub  composers  as  Bach,  Chopin,  Men¬ 
delssohn,  and  Liszt  much  of  which  helps  to  make  up 
the  most  beautiful  music  in  the  world  to-day  and  may 
be  forever.  Then,  there  are  the  hymns  which  are 
sung  mostly  in  the  churches  and  many  of  which  will 
probably  live  always.  Last  of  all  comes  the  jazz, 
which  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  It  is 
pretty  and  light,  usually,  but,  generally  speaking, 
has  no  depth. 

Music  is  instilled  in  us  from  the  very  beginning. 
Young  children,  from  the  time  they  begin  to  use 
their  little  brains,  love  to  listen  to  their  mother’s 
sweet  lullabys  and  soon  learn  to  sing  them  in  their 
own  quaint  ways.  One  of  Nature’s  greatest  gifts 
to  us  is  a  love  for  music  which  enables  us  to  get  so 
much  joy  out  of  it. 

Betty  West  ’29 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  PORT? 

In  sailing  through  the  seas  of  life,  have  you 
ever  thought  about  your  landing  port?  Many  sail 
along,  sometimes  just  drifting,  without  even  think¬ 
ing  about  where  to  anchor.  They  never  reach  their 
port,  for  they  are  lost  in  a  storm  of  life  and  lose 
their  course.  They  should  never  start  out  without 
knowing  where  they  are  going  to  land. 

We  who  are  in  high  school  should  have  some 
port  at  which  to  anchor  or  we  shall  be  lost  before 
we  reach  the  end  of  our  voyage.  Those  of  us  who 
are  talented  in  music  or  drawing  must  not  just  sail 
our  ships  as  an  entertainment,  but  we  must  direct 
them  wisely  to  reach  a  safe  harbor.  Although 
we  are  just  setting  out  on  our  voyage  of  life,  we 
must  know  our  course  and  follow  it.  It  is  a  long 
trip  and  must  be  guided  accordingly,  so  let  us  not 
try  to  run  our  ships  too  fast  for  we  may  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

If  some  of  us  are  heading  for  the  college  har¬ 
bor,  we  must  sail  our  ships  against  very  forcefu^ 


winds  and  storms.  Sometimes  we  may  get  dis¬ 
couraged,  but  by  keeping  our  hearts  with  the  ship  we 
shall  travel  right  along,  and  when  we  shall  have 
reached  the  great  sea  called  Our  Life  Work,  we 
then  shall  have  become  experienced  sailors  and  shall 
find  that  we  can  pilot  ships  much  more  easily.  Our 
remaining  "voyage  will  become  less  upsetting.  This 
voyage  may  have  cost  us  plenty  of  fuel,  but  won’t 
it  pay  in  the  end? 


TO-MORROW 

To-morrow  is  a  goddess  fair  and  free,  yet  sage 
and  holy.  Milton  has  exquisitely  expressed  his 
views  on  two  sides  of  life,  and  I  owe  him  the  seed 
of  my  idea  on  “to-morrow.” 

This  goddess  owns  a  chest  made  of  the  finest 
materials,  all  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  for  it 
holds  life’s  gifts  and  opportunities,  and  such 
precious  materials  should  be  kept  in  a  manner  be¬ 
fitting  them. 

Shall  we  peek  into  this  marvelous  chest?  Do 
you  think  to-morrow  will  mind?  I’m  sure  she 
won’t;  for  she  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  so  over  us 
poor  weak  mortals  if  we  knew  what  her  opportun¬ 
ities  are,  and  how  easily  we  may  obtain  them. 

It  takes  strength  to  open  this  precious  chest, 
but  who  has  more  strength  than  he  who  has  faith? 

The  first  parcel  is  small  and  looks  unimportant, 
but  the  best  things  come  in  small  packages,  so  we 
open  the  bundle.  Inside,  we  find  a  few  grains  of 
sand  and  a  card.  The  printing  on  the  card  is  as 
follows:  “Precious  and  Rare.”  Of  course,  this  is 
the  gift  of  Patience. 

We  put  this  small  but  very  important  gift  in  a 
safe  place  and  continue  our  prying.  The  next  bun¬ 
dle  is  large,  the  wrappings  are  so  gaily  colored  and 
decorated  that  we  are  tempted  to  open  it  because 
it  is  so  pretty,  but  we  quickly  drop  it.  Tinsel  worn 
to  fragments,  a  withered  flower,  and  a  card  bearing 
the  following  inscription  is  found: 

These  are  the  souvenirs  of  the  heedless.” 
So  this  is  Folly.  Well,  we  certainly  don’t  want  this 
gift,  and  we  place  it  far  from  Patience. 

We  hurry  on  to  another  large  package  very 
prettily  trimmed  but  our  recent  experience  makes 
us  rather  cautious,  yet  we  want  to  see  what  the 
package  contains,  so  we  open  it.  To  our  surprise 
it  contains  a  card  with  the  inscription:  “The  En^ 
thusiastic  are  Successful!”  This  is  the  gift  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  place  it  beside 
Patience. 

The  parcels  are  bewildering  each  time,  some  are 
worthy,  some  are  unworthy,  but  the  wrappings  give 
no  hints,  yet  we  are  assured  of  two  important 
facts. 
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“Shakespeare  was  right  when  he  said,  “All  that 
glitters  is  not  gold!”  and  Emerson  was  right?  when 
he  wrote,  “All  things  are  dual.” 

This  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  year.  The  “To¬ 
morrows”  of  this  year  will  bring  forth  new  treaures 
from  this  chest.  It  is  our  duty  and  the  key  to  our 
happiness  to  see  what  the  goddess  brings.  We 
must  sort  the  good  from  the  bad,  but  we  who  have 
peeked  shall  not  forget  that  the  last  package  in  the 
chest  was  “Common  Sense,”  and  it  is  with  a  smil¬ 
ing  face  that  we  journey  through  the  to-morrows  of 
life  and  through  the  golden  opportunities  therein. 

Margaret  Nolan  ’29 


WHY  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  a  pupil  takes 
after  leaving  grammar  school  is  choosing  the  course 
which  he  is  to  follow  in  high  school.  He  has  sev¬ 
eral  points  to  consider:  first,  what  he  is  planning 
for  a  vocation;  second,  what  he  is  able  to  do;  and 
third,  what  he  most  enjoys  doing. 

After  choosing  his  course,  the  next  step  is  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  through  with  it.  It  may 
take  time  from  activities  outside  of  school  but  he 
will  be  well  repaid.  He  should  not  come  into  high 
school  with  the  idea  that  he  can  get  honor  marks 
without  studying.  It  takes  time  and  effort.  If 
he  does  not  begin  to  study  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Freshman  year,  he  will  be  lost;  for  it  is  like  a 
building,  which,  if  it  does  not  have  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion,  will  fall  before  long. 

After  the  first  or  second  year  in  high  school,  he 
begins  to  think,  “Why  go  to  college?”  Is  it 
worth  the  effort?  Can’t  I  make  as  much  money  if 
I  don’t  go  to  college  ?  He  is  making  a  great  mis¬ 
take  which  may  never  be  overcome  if  he  allows  hjs 
mind  to  drift  into  this  channel.  Indeed,  it  is  worth 
the  effort,.  .  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  he  may 
earn  more  than  a  college  graduate,  yet  a  college 
pian  has  opportunities  open  to  him  that  a  high 
school  graduate  may  never  have. 

Will  he  be  ambitious  if  he  has  the  chance  to 
go  to  college  and  casts  it  aside?  These  and  many 

•  #  t  T  *  .  x  ,1  ■ 

other  things  are  to  be  considered  before  deciding 
this,  important  question.  If  the  pupil  is  doubtful, 
he  should  make  arrangements  whereby  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  questiop  with 
his  principal  or  his  teachers. 

Why  go  to  college?  There  are  several  an¬ 
swers  that  one  might  give  to  this  question.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  this:  go  to  college  to 
get  a  better  education.  When  you  graduate  from 
high  school  you  have  not  finished  your  education. 
You  want  to  be  well  fitted  for  a  life  work.  In 
these  days  of  competition  it  is  necessary  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  in  whatever  you  attempt.  By  going  to  col¬ 
lege,  you  are  making  up  your  mind  to  do  better 
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and  bigger  ,  things  and  are  not  satisfied  to  pick  up 
what  others  before  you  have  given  to  the  world. 

Some  say  that  they  would  go  to  college  if 
they  had  the  money.  Lack  of  money  will  not  stop 
you  if  you  are  willing  to  help  yourself.  If  you  are 
determined  to  go  to  college,  you  can  earn  your  own 
tuition. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  may  earn 
money.  You  can  work  in  your  spare  time  after 
school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.  There  are  many 
positions  open  to  college  students  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  If  you  have  the  desire,  you  can. 
“Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.” 

But  one  last  thought.  Don’t  go  to  college 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  study,  because  you  will  be 
wasting  not  only  your  time,  but  the  hard  earned 
money  of  your  parents,  and  you  will  be  getting 
nohing  in  return.  College  is  not  a  place  for 
slackers,  but  a  magic  field  of  opportunity  for  am¬ 
bitious  boys  and  girls. 

Margaret  Burke  ’30 

J  '  ‘  ■  ■*  •  H  .  ;>i;,  •  ;  ■  , 
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.  :WHY  ONE  SHOULD  STUDY  BY  SCHEDULE 

There  are  so  many  and  such  long  assignments 
to  be  done  bywa  high  school  student  that ;  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  do  them  properly  without  some 
definite  schedule,  or  division  of  his  time.  As  soon 
as  the  classes  are  organized,  the  student  should  do 
each  day’s  lesson  as  it  is  assigned  and  not  wait,  as 
some  do,  until  there  are  so  many  incomplete  lessons 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  them  thoroughly. 

Some  go  through  the  year  wondering  why 
others  are  so  successful  in  their  studying,  and  they 
are.  not.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  successful 
pupil  studies  by  a  schedule  which  will  give  the  pro¬ 
per  time  to  all  assignments. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  this  form  of 
study.  Without  it,  one  lesson  may  be  half-prepared 
and  another,  hot  prepared  at  all.  This  is  general¬ 
ly  the  case  when  a  certain  time  is  not  planned  for 
each  lesson.  Then  too,  this  allows  time  for  recrea¬ 
tion  which  might  not  otherwise  be  found,  and  with- 
out  recreation,  the  brain  becomes  sluggish  and 
doesn’t  work  accurately. 

"*"Of  course,  this  schedule  cannot  be  followed  ex¬ 
actly  every  single  day,  but  it  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  doing  some  lessons  at  irregular  times, 
and  not  preparing  others  at  all.  Give  it  a  trial, 
v.)  ”  ,  i..:  2  Catherine;  Burke  ’29 

■  /.  i i'  ‘  — - ■/,. ..aijui, .. - 

THE' THRIFTY  SQUIRREL 

Among  those  wistful  happy  creatures  called 

*  '  .  j  '  j 

animals,  whom  we  all  should  love,  is  the  chattering, 
grey  squirrel.  Is  this  little  animal  with  all  his 
sauciness  not  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of 

thrift?  The  squirrel’s  habits  of  thrift,  when  com- 

r *  *ra  4*:  1  1  .  •  ...  1  . 0 . 
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pared  with  our  own,  makes  as  good  a  picture  as  one 
ban  find. 

To  hunt  food  for  himself  and  for  his  family  is 
chiefly  the  busy  squirrel’s  work;  blit  greater  still, 
that  of  storing  up  fbr  a  long  freezing  winter, 
\vhich,  iri  its  cold  and  bleakness,  provides  nothing  for 
sflch  a  tiny  creature. 

His  business  of  gathering  provisions  finished, 
our  friend  can  well  afford  to  chuckle  and  scold  at 
other  squirrels,  who,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
people,  are  the  lazy  ones.  Some  of  these  small 
animals  will  be  too  late;  all  opportunities  will  be 
gone. 

Winter  comes,  the  thrifty  squirrel  is  content 
and  happy  in  his  snug  little  home,  and  we  wonder 
what  has  become  of  the  lazy  fellow.  As  is  usually 
the  case,  he  cannot  survive  the  long  cold  winter. 

We  people  can  find  happiness  like  the  thrifty 
squirrel,  or  we  can  follow  the  ever  tempting  path 
of  extravagance,  carelessness,  and  destruction.  The 
squirrel  stores  away  what  he  does  not  need  but 
we  must  deny  ourselves  somewhat,  in  order  to 
save.  For  this  we  are  rewarded,  and  like  the 
thrifty  squirrel,  in  time  of  need  we  have  our  in¬ 
vestments  to  look  to.  For  our  own  good  and  for 
the  good  of  others,  we  could  follow  no  better  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  practice  of  thrift.  Now  let  us  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  true  meaning  of  economy,  and  be 
grateful  to  a  tiny,  grey  squirrel  who  has  shown  us, 
in  his  way,  the  right  road  to  prosperity,  called 
“Thrift.” 


Elizabeth  T.  Brown  ’30 


WHY  YOU  SHOULD  GRADUATE  FROM  HIGH 

SCHOOL 


[The  Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial  School  has 

printed  the  following  pamphlet.  No  doubt,  it 

will  be  interesting  to  the  Reflector  readers.] 

A  Distinction 

You  can  graduate.  This  will  be  an  educational 
distinction.  What  you  have  already  done  marks 
you  above  the  rank  and  file,  and  graduation  will  give 
you  a  still  higher  rating. 

“Talent  and  worth  are  the  only  eternal  grounds 
for  distinction.” 

A  Joy  to  Complete 

There  is  a  joy  in  completing  anything.  It 
brings  a  satisfaction  that  satisfies.  Your  father  or 
mother  assigns  you  something  that  must  be  done 
in  a  certain  time.  If  you  do  it  with  eagerness,  you 
find  a  tonic  in  the  task  and  you  are  not  content  until 
it  is  finished.  Graduating  is  now  your  task. 

“Joys  are  our  wings.” 

Gives  Stronger  Mind 

Completing  your  course  will  strengthen  your 
mind.  It  has  been  working  on  all  the  mental  grist 


it  has  had  to  grind  the  last  few  years  and  it  is 
stronger  than  those  minds  which  have  not  worked. 
The  grist  which  is  yet  to  be  brought  to  it  through 
the  remainder  of  the  course  will  strengthen  your 
mind  still  more,  and  when  your  diploma  is  won  you 
will  be  better  able  to  analyze,  make  comparisons  and 
reach  conclusions. 

“Mind  employed  is  mind  enjoyed.” 

Makes  Richer  Character 

Completing  your  course  will  strengthen  your 
character  because  it  will  bring  you  into  vital  touch 
with  strong  personalities  and  strong  forces.  Char¬ 
acter  is  the  greatest  of  all  priceless  human  posses¬ 
sions. 

“You  cannot  dream  yourelf  into  a  character. 

You  must  hammer  and  forge  one  for  yourself.” 
You  Can  See  Farther 

Completing  your  course  will  broaden  your  vi¬ 
sion.  The  graduate  ought  to  see  farther  on  his 
knees  than  the  under-graduate  on  his  tiptoes. 

“The  eye  observes  only  what  the  mind,  the  heart 
and  the  imagination  are  gifted  to  see.” 

Your  Work  More  Wisely  Selected 

Graduate  and  you  will  be  better  prepared  to 
select  your  vocation.  He  who  knows  how  to  select 
his  life’s  work  and  how  to  follow  it  after  it  is  se¬ 
lected,  is  already  rich. 

“We  enjoy  ourselves  only  in  our  work — in  our 
doing;  and  our  best  doing  is  our  best  enjoyment.” 

Better  Reputation 

A  high  school  diploma  will  add  to  your  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  business  and  education,  a  higher  estimate 
is  set  upon  the  graduate  than  the  under-graduate. 

“In  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  so  much  reputa¬ 
tion  is  in  reality  so  much  power.” 

A  Standard  in  Education 

A  diploma  from  high  school  is  demanded  by 
colleges.  Should  you  desire  to  continue  your  educa¬ 
tion,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  entrance 
requirements  if  you  do  not  complete  high  school. 
It  is  an  entree  to  special  courses.  From  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  university  graduation  there  are  four  steps 
— the  grades,  high  school,  college,  and  university. 
The  last  two  are  almost  impossible  to  take  unless 
the  first  two  have  been  completed. 

“Set  all  things  in  their  own  peculiar  place,  and 
know  that  order  is  the  greatest  grace.” 

Competition  Less 

More  people  are  completing  courses  now  than 
formerly  and  more  people  are  going  to  complete 
them  next  year  than  this  year.  So  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  able  to  meet  this  competiion,  and  the 
most  natural  way  to  meet  it  is  to  be  as  well  edu¬ 
cated  as  those  with  whom  you  compete.  If  the 
population  of  the  United  States  had  kept  up  with 
the  increase  in  high  shcool  attendance  the  past 
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twenty  years,  we  would  today  have  more  than 
600,000,000  people. 

“Tell  me  with  whom  thou  art  found  and  I ‘will 
tell  thee  who  thou  art.” 

More  Money 

A  student  who  stops  school  with  the  6th  grade, 
averages  about  $750  per  year  for  life,  and  lives  in  a 
cheap  house  that  sometimes  leaks.  The  high  school 
graduate  averages  from  $1500  to  $2000  per  year  for 
life,  lives  in  a  good  house  and  his  position  is  per¬ 
manent.  When  he  adds  a  technical  education  to  his 
high  school  training,  his  income  is  much  larger  and 
his  chances  to  rise  much  greater. 

“Poverty  is  very  good  in  poems,  but  very  bad  in 
the  house;  very  good  in  maxims  and  sermons,  but 
very  bad  in  practical  life.” 

Leisure  Hours  Happier 

The  educated  person,  whether  in  youth  or  age, 
can  spend  his  leisure  hours  more  profitably  and  en- 
joyably  than  can  the  uneducated.  It  is  said  that  the 
American,  though  rich,  is  not  happy  when  he  retires 
because  too  often  he  has  neglected  his  early  training 
and  has  no  interest  except  the  business  which  he 
forsakes,  and  when  this  is  forsaken  much  of  his  re¬ 
maining  life  is  blank. 

“I  am  never  less  at  leisure  than  when  at  leisure, 
nor  less  alone  than  when  I  am  alone.” 

An  Appeal 

Unless  someone  depends  upon  the  labor  of  your 
hands  for  a  living,  do  not  stop  short  of  graduation. 
You  may  need  money  for  your  own  existence,  but 
work  before  school  hours  and  after,  borrow  money 
or  do  any  hnorable  thing  to  sustain  yourself  while 
you  are  finishing  your  course.  Let  no  offer,  whether 
it  is  a  position  paying  you  an  attractive  salary,  or 
some  private  or  public  school  offering  an  attractive 
course,  deter  you  from  the  task  you  now  have  in 
mind. 

“Learn  to  say  ‘NO’.  It  will  be  of  more  use  to 
you  than  Latin.” 

Finish — Finish — Finish 

A  noted  educator  says: 

“A  High  School  Diploma  is 

Necessary  for  a  profession. 

Desirable  in  business. 

Helpful  in  trade. 

College  demands  it. 

Business  asks  for  it. 

The  shop  respects  it. 

With  it 

You  get  a  job  more  easily. 

Advance  more  rapidly. 

Climb  much  higher. 


High  school  training  adds 
Poise. 

Dignity. 

Confidence.” 


MODERN  TIMES 

In  the  routine  of  every  day  life,  we  do  not  in¬ 
frequently  come  in  contact  with  persons  who  are 
continually  wandering  back  in  spirit  to  the  “Good 
Old  Days”  as  they  call  them  and  who  deem  nothing 
worthy  of  notice  that  bears  the  title  of  “Modern 
Times.”  These  same  persons  endeavor  to  paint  in 
glowing  colors  the  vast  contrast  between  the  virtue 
of  ancient,  and  the  vice  of  modern  times. 

Although  the  complaint  of  the  increase  of  evil 
and  the  decrease  of  virtue  is  very  old,  yet  it  is  very 
unjust;  for  a  close  investigation  will  show  the  con¬ 
trary  by  contrasting  the  wickedness  and  vices  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time  to  those  in  former  ages. 
Many  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  are,  indeed,  a  daily 
occurrence  now  but  are  far  from  bearing  compari¬ 
son  with  shameful  deeds  of  open  violence  committed 
by  the  so  called  heroes  of  “O’lden  Times”. 

That  man  has  become  wiser,  too,  than  in  past 
ages  is  shown  by  the  general  improvement  in  his 
manner  of  living,  dress,  and  social  enjoyments. 

Many  useful  inventions,  also,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  although  it-  is  certain  that  many  evils 
have  resulted,  still  numberless  blessings  have  like¬ 
wise  followed  in  their  train.  Such  may  be  said  of 
the  automobile  by  the  use  of  which  we  are  saved 
so  many  hours  of  weary  travel;  the  aeroplane  which 
although  not  as  popular  as  the  auto  is  daily  becom¬ 
ing  more  useful  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

But  besides  these  improvements,  knowledge,  so 
long  reserved  to  a  few,  is  becoming  generally  diffus¬ 
ed  and  everywhere  over  the  earth  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  springing  up  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Never  have  so  many  young  people  been  attending 
schools  of  high  learning. 

In  matters  of  government,  too,  there  is  mani¬ 
fested  a  greater  regard  for  human  rights,  and  a 
closer  attention  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
while  there  is  also  greater  security  of  life  and 
property. 

The  charitable  efforts  of  modern  times  entirely 
surpass  anything  formerly  conceived.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  certain  virtues  have  become  rare,  yet,  the 
natural  sympathies  of  man  have  become  softened 
and  he  is  now  more  compassionate  towards  the  un¬ 
fortunate  and  is  less  severe  towards  his  enemies. 

John  DiNapole  ’30 
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HOME 

In  the  outskirts  of  a  little  town  named  Jeffer¬ 
son,  lived  Joseph  Richard.  He  was  a  lad  eighteen 
years  old,  living  with  his  mother  and  younger 
brother. 

One  beautiful  June  day  Joe  was  lying  beside  a 
babbling  brook,  reading  a  copy  of  “Ivanhoe.”  His 
work  was  done,  so  he  was  spending  his  free  time  as 
usual — reading. 

“Oh,”  he  thought,  “if  I  could  only  give  up  this 
farm  work,  go  to  New  York,  earn  money  and  then 
— go  to  school.  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  have  the 
same  chance  other  *  fellows  have.  This  farm  work 
is  going  to  drive  me  insane,  soon.  Oh,  well,  just  as 
soon  as  I’m  away  from  here,  I  shall  never,  never 
come  back,  that’s  certain.  I  have  an  idea;  I’ll  write 
to  Ronald  for  a  — .” 

“Oh  Joe — Joe- — where  are  you?”  called  his 
mother. 

“Coming,  Mother,”  answered  Joe. 

“Jos,  big  boy,  I  want  you  to  get  your  mowing 
machine  ready.  We  must  get  some  of  the  grass  cut 
to-morrow,”  said  Mrs.  Richard. 

“All  right,”  was  all  her  son  replied. 

He  went  to  the  shed  whistling,  as  he  was  sure 
he  wouldn’t  be  doing  this  work  another  year.  He’d 
get  away  to  the  city.  Slowly  he  looked  over  his 
mowing  machine  and  rake;  then  he  heal’d  his  brother 
Ted  coming  with  the  milk  pails. 

Ted  was  a  year  younger  than  his  brother,  but 
satisfied  with  farm  work — as  long  as  Joe  did  it. 
Together  they  went  to  the  barn  to  milk. 

“Ted,”  said  Joe,  “if  I  went  away  to-day,  what 
would  you  do  ?” 

“Oh — go  on,”  replied  Ted,  smiling.  He  knew 


that  his  brother  was  city-sick  again. 

It  was  raining  the  next  day,  so  the  grass  was 
not  cut.  Suddenly,  Joe  remembered  that  his  sister 
and  her  husband,  Ronald,  were  coming  up  for  the 
week-end.  Here  was  his  chance.  He  wouldn’t  have 
to  write  after  all.  Five  minutes  after  Ronald  ar¬ 
rived,  he  was  up  in  Joe’s  room  talking  to  him. 
Their  conversation  lasted  until  very  late. 

Monday  morning,  as  he  went  out  at  six  o’clock 
to  cut  the  grass,  he  said  to  himself,  “Let  me  see, 
I  ought  to  have  this  patch  cut  by  ten  o’clock.  The 
sun  is  so  hot,  that  it  will  dry  it  quickly.  I’ll  rake 
it  early  to-morrow  morning,  then  we  will  have  it  in 
the  barn  by  night. 

He  went  home  for  dinner,  but  received  a  sur¬ 
prise,  when  he  saw  a  young  girl  sitting  on  the 
front  lawn  playing  with  his  three  police  pups.  She 
was  even  prettier  than  the  pictures  in  his  books. 
He  stopped  his  two  horses  and  looked  around  in 
amazement.  Wasn’t  this  his  home  ?  Yes,  it  was 
— he  was  sure  of  it.  He  drove  into  the  yard,  but  the 
girl  didn’t  even  look  up.  After  unharnessing,  he 
walked  into  the  kitchen  and  was  just  going  to  ask 
his  mother  who  the  girl  outside  was,  when  he  heard 
footsteps.  The  girl  appeared. 

His  mother  said  right  away,  “Barbara,  I  want 
you  to  meet  my  son,  Joe” — then  turning  to  Joe  she 
said,  “Joe,  this  is  our  boarder,  Barbara  Earle.” 

They  had  dinner,  and  Joe  was  just  ready  to  start 
for  work  when  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He 
looked  around  and  saw  Barbara  standing  behind  him. 
“May  I  go  with  you?  Your  mother  told  me  this 
morning  that  you  are  making  hay  and  I  should  love 
to  help  you.  Please?”  asked  Barbara. 

Joe  gave  her  permission  to  come  along.  When 
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they  were  in  the  field,  Joe  told  her  that  he  was 
planning  to  go  to  New  York.  Of  course,  she  begged 
him  not  to  go  away,  but  he  had  made  up  his,  mind 
and  nothing  could  stop  him.  He  watched  her  work 
and  was  astonished,  because  she  could  do  the  same 
work  as  a  man.  Nothing  was  too  much  for  her. 

“Can  it  be  possible  that  she  loves  farm  work?” 
Joe  asked  himself  when  he  went  to  bed  that  night. 

Two  weeks  after  his  brother-in-law  had  left,  he 
received  a  letter  from  him.  When  Joe  came  home 
at  noon,  he  read  the  letter,  ran  upstairs  to  get  dress¬ 
ed,  and  packed  his  suitcase. 

When  he  came  down,  his  mother  said,  “Why, 
Joe,  where  are  you  going?” 

Mother,”  he  answered,  “I’m  going  to  New  York.” 

“But  Joe,”  replied  Mrs.  Richard,  “You’re  leaving 
us  at  the  wrong  time.  Who  will  do  all  the  haying  V> 

“Ted  will  do  it,  Mother,”  replied  her  son.  “You 
needn’t  worry.” 

Barbara  and  Ted  did  the  work  every  year. 

The  years  rolled  by.  In  May,  several  years  la¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Richard  received  a  telegram  from  Joe, 
telling  her  that  he  was  coming  home.  In  the 
afternoon  he  came. 

“Oh-Mother-I’m-glad-to-  see  -  you  -  looking  -  So¬ 
well,”  said  Joe.  He  had  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  between  each  word.  “Would  you  like  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  me  since  I  left  this  farm?” 

“Yes  Joe,”  replied  Mrs.  Richard  instantly. 

“I  worked  for  a  while,”  said  Joe,  “and  then  I 
decided  to  go  to  college.  I  wanted  an  education. 
I  got  through  school,  with  Ronald’s  help,  and  now 
I’m  practicing  law  but—” 

“My  son — a  lawyer!”  exclaimed  his  over  joyed 
mother. 

“But,  Mother  dear,”  he  went  on,  “I’m  not  going 
back  to  New  York  unless  you  come  with  me.  I’ve 
learned  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Home.”  I  went 
to  see  Barbara  before  I  came  and  she  will  be  ready 
to  be  my  wife  in  two  months.  Now — ” 

“Joe,  you  don’t  want  me  when  you  have  Bar¬ 
bara,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Richard. 

“Mother,”  said  her  son,  “I  must  have  you. 
Home  for  me  is  only  where  you  are.” 

“I’ll  go,  Son,”  replied  his  mother,  “to  please 
you,  because  I  know  that  you  have  worked  hard.” 

“Yes,  Mother,”  said  Joe,  “I  have  worked  hard 
for  a  home,  which  means  to  me  that  I  shall  have  the 
two  dearest  ones  in  all  this  world — Mother  and  Bar¬ 
bara.” 

His  mother  smiled  and  said,  “I’m  glad  that  you 
are  happy,  Son.” 


Anna  Kropp  ’29 


THE  PRICE 

“Don’s  a  real  sport,”  was  what  the  people  of 
Renter  Harbor  summer  colony  said,  whenever  they 


mentioned  him.  Donald  Traynor  was  eighteen  years 
old,  a  tall  athletic  boy  with  dark  brown  eyes,  wavy 
chestnut-brown  hair,  and  a  sincere  look  and  smile 
which  won  the  hearts  of  everyone.  He  was  a  boy 
who  always  played  the  game  fairly,  and  supposed 
that  everyone  else  did.  Usually  he  accomplished 
whatever  he  set  out  to  do,  and  was  so  modest  about 
it  that  everyone  wished  to  help  him.  Therefore,  as 
the  day  of  the  final  outboard  motor  races  of  the  year 
at  center  Harbor  drew  near,  the  Center  Harbor 
people  hoped  that  Don  would  win  the  Class  A  race. 
Boats  were  second  nature  to  Don,  and  he  knew  his 
motor  from  A  to  Z. 

However,  there  was  one  obstacle  in  Don’s 
way;  but  his  admirers  knew  nothing  of  it.  It  was 
Charles  Pentland,  Don’s  one  enemy.  Charles  didn’1 
like  Don,  perhaps  because  of  the  latter’s  popularity, 
No  one  had  ever  praised  him,  or  noticed  anything 
he  ever  did,  because  (although  Charles  didn’t  know 
it)  people  disliked  his  sneering  smile,  and  rather 
mistrusted  him.  Whenever  he  met  Don,  and  the 
latter  would  cast  a  friendly  smile  at  him,  Charles 
would  smile  sarcastically,  and  when  Don  had  passed, 
say  to  himself,  “  Some  day,  I’m  going  to  give  you 
what’s  coming  to  you.  Then  you  won’t  think  you’re 
so  smart.” 

Then  along  came  the  day  before  the  outboard 
motor  races,  and  Charles  sensed  that  this  was  the 
ideal  time  to  “put  one  over”  on  Don.  Of  course,  the 
boys  were  all  down  at  the  boat-house  tinkering  with 
their  motors,  and  tuning  them  up  in  preparation  for 
the  races.  As  Charles  sat  there  looking  his  motor 
over,  he  glanced  toward  Don,  who  was  whistling  as 
he  worked  on  his.  Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  through 
Charles’  mind. 

“I’ll  wait  until  to-night,  when  it’s  dark,”  he 
thought  to  himself,  “and  then  I’ll  have  to  think  up 
some  scheme  to  keep  him  away  from  his  boat  until 
nine  o’clock  to-morrow  morning  when  the  races  be¬ 
gin.” 

Some  time  later,  Charles  went  home  to  wait 
until  night  should  come  and  with  it,  darkness.  That 
night,  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  everyone  would 
be  in  bed,  Charles  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
boat-house  with  an  unlighted  flashlight  in  his  hand. 

About  a  hundred  feet  from  the  boat-house,  and 
halfway  down  the  hill,  was  Grandpa  Lewis’  house. 
Grandpa  Lewis  took  great  interest  in  the  boys, 
especially  Don.  As  Charles  went  by  he  did  not 
notice  him  sitting  on  his  porch  in  the  dark,  as  he 
often  did  at  night.  But  Grandpa  Lewis  saw  Charles, 
and  recognized  his  slouchy  walk. 

“I  wonder  what  he’s  doing  down  there  for  at 
this  time  of  the  night,”  he  thought,  as  he  watched 
the  boy.  “That’s  funny.  Why  didn’t  he  bring 
along  a  lantern,  so  he  could  see  where  he’s  going. 
What’s  he  up  tornpw?” 
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Fifteen  minutes  later,  Grandpa  Lewis  watched 
Charles  walk  back  up  the  hill,  and  disappear.  Then, 
taking  his  lantern,  he  walked  down  to  the  boat-house 
and  went  inside.  At  first,  as  he  looked  around, 
Grandpa  Lewis  didn’t  discover  anything  wrong.  He 
stood  there  a  few  minutes,  then  turned  to  go  out. 
But  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  rubber  cover, 
which  Don  usually  put  over  his  outboard  motor, 
lying  on  one  of  the  seats  of  Don’s  boat. 

“That’s  queer.  He  certainly  couldn’t  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  put  that  over  his  motor,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  At  the  same  time  he  noticed  that  the  water 
around  Don’s  boat  was  covered  with  a  film  of 
gasoline. 

Grandpa  Lewis  turned  white  with  indignation. 
“So  that’s  what  the  smart  Alec  came  down  for,” 
he  ejaculated.  Taking  a  stick,  he  stepped  into  Don’s 
boat,  and  unscrewing  the  cap  to  the  motor’s  gaso¬ 
line  tank,  he  thrust  in  the  stick. 

“That’s  just  what  he’s  done,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “opened  the  drain  cock  and  let  out  all  of  Don’s 
gasoline.  I’ll  fool  that  sneak!” 

So  Grandpa  Lewis  hurtled  around  until  he 
found  Don’s  fuel  can  and  strainer,  and  refilled  the 
tank. 

“There!”  he  said  triumphantly,  and  shutting  the 
door  of  the  boat-house  behind  him;  went  home. 

The  next  morning  about  eight  o’clock  as  Don 
was  going  down  to  the  boat-house,  he  met  Charles, 
who  “accidentally”  dropped  a  peck  of  potatoes.  Don 
jumped  to  help  him  pick  them  up,  and  then  waited 
while  Charles  went  back  to  the  store  for  another 
bag. 

“Oh  say,  Don,  will  you  come  over  to  my  house 
and  take  a  look  at  the  new  sail  for  my  sail  boat?” 
queried  Charles,  with  a  friendly  smile. 

“Surely,”  said  Don,  “I’d  like  to.  But  we’ll  have 
to  hurry  back  on  account  df  the  races.” 

“Ah,  yes,  affirmed  Charles,  “we’ll  get  back  in 
plenty  of  time.” 

But  it  was  fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  they  returned,  and  when  they  were  going 
down  the  hill  to  the  boat-house,  Charles’  friend 
George,  who  was  jealous  of  Don,  although  he  had 
never  dared  show  it,  yelled  out,  “Oh,  Don,  there’s  a 
telegram  for  you  at  the  post-office.  You’d  better 
go  up  there  now,  because  the  clerk  said  it  was 
something  serious.” 

Don  hesitated,  then  turning  quickly,  ran  back 
up  the  hill.  When  he  reached  the  post-office,  he 
was  told  that  there  was  no  telegram  at  all.  So  he 
rushed  back  down  the  hill  to  find  that  his  boat  had 
been  paddled  out  from  the  boat-house  by  Grandpa 
Lewis.  The  boys  were  all  waiting  for  the  starting 
gun. 

“Hey,  Don,  Slim  says  somebody  drained  all  the 
gas  out  of  your  tank  last  night,”  yelled  one  of  the 
boys. 


Don  stood  petrified. 

“Come  on  over  here,  you  goose,”  shouted  Grand¬ 
pa  Lewis,  shaking  with  excitement,  “your  put-put’s 
all  right.  Hurry!” 

Don  did  as  he  was  told  and  grabbing  the  bow 
rope  from  Grandpa  Lewis,  jumped  into  his  boat. 

In  the  next  few  seconds,  Don  somehow  man¬ 
aged,  with  everyone  cheering  him  on,  to  get  his 
boat  into  the  line-up,  and  with  the  crack  of  the  gun 
was  off.  During  these  last  few  exciting  moments, 
Charles,  feeling  at  last  triumphant,  had  looked  on 
with  a  malicious  gleam  in  his  eyes.  But  now  that 
vanished  to  be  replaced  by  sudden  astonishment. 
Then  he  thought,  “Well,  even  if  I  did  leave  a  little 
in,  he  can’t  go  far.”  However,  Don  kept  on,  and 
began  gradually  to  take  the  lead.  Charles  forgot 
his  own  motor  in  his  confusion  and  surprise  at  this 
turn  of  affairs.  Anxiously  he  watched  the  other 
boats,  hoping  against  hope  that  they  would  over¬ 
take  Don,  but  when  he  saw  Don  finish  the  race  in 
the  lead,  he  was  so  bewildered  and  angry  that  he 
kept  on  going  down  the  lake  until  the  cheering  on 
shore  woke  him  up,  and  he  turned  back. 

When  Don  returned  to  shore,  the  crowd  of  on¬ 
lookers  rushed  over  to  him,  led  by  Grandpa  Lewis, 
who,  standing  beside  Don,  hurriedly  told  the  whole 
story.  While  his  eyes  shone  with  gratitude,  and 
his  face  lighted  up  with  its  familiar,  respectful 
smile,  Don  patted  Grandpa  Lewis’  back  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  latter,  and  Charles  Pentland  reached 
the  wharf  just  in  time  to  be  seized  by  eager  hands 
and  catapulted  headlong  into  the  lake. 

Caroline  Lyman  ’29 


DAD 

Margaret  Fuller  was  eighteen  years  old — a 
slender,  appealing,  little  wisp  of  thing.  Her 
mother,  Eleanor  Fuuller,  had  divorced  her  husband 
while  their  child,  Margaret,  was  yet  a  baby,  and 
had  supported  herself  and  her  child  ever  since, 
though  many  a  time  she  had  regretted  her  hasty 
step  and  was  tempted  to  give  up  the  struggle  when 
circumstances  had  been  more  than  unusually  trying. 
She  had  died  at  forty,  a  spent,  broken  woman,  bur¬ 
dened  with  sorrow  and  repentance  that  came  too 
late  in  the  realization  of  her  folly  in  a  moment  of 
madness  and  jealousy.  However,  she  had  been  too 
proud — so  proud  that  she  had  disdained  using  her 
husband’s  name  and  Margaret  had  grown  up  ig¬ 
norant  of  her  true  connections.  She  knew  nothing 
beyond  the  facts  that  her  parents  were  divorced; 
that  her  father  had  gone  away  and  since  grown 
wealthy,  though  he  had  not,  it  seemed,  remarried. 
Of  his  recent  whereabouts  she  had  not  the  least 
idea. 

As  Margaret  grew  older,  Mrs.  Fuller  recogniz¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  the  child  had  unusual  talent  fqr 
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music.  Out  of  her  own  knowledge  of  music  she  had 
helped  and  fostered  the  child’s  ambition  as  best  she 
could.  But  her  death  two  years  before  had  ended 
all  hopes  of  a  realization  of  their  plans  and  dreams. 
Now  Margaret  was  working  in  a  local  factory  for 
ten  dollars  a  week  which  sufficed  almost  miracu¬ 
lously  for  her  board  and  meager  necessities. 

At  work  sometimes,  she  would  wonder  how  she 
should  use  her  money  if  she  were  rich.  At  other 
times  she  wondered  and  dreamed  about  her  “Dad”, 
as  she  called  him.  Although  she  had  never  spoken 
to  her  mother  of  it,  she  had  always  dreamed  of  some 
day  meeting  her  “Dad”’  and  of  being  the  means  of 
a  reconciliation.  As  a  child,  she  had  been  very  sen¬ 
sitive  about  her  “Dad”  and  the  fact  that  others  had 
one  and  she  had  none — or  at  least  one  about  whom 
she  was  not  allowed  to  speak — had  rankled  sorely 
and  deeply. 

Then  one  day  she  found  a  shabby  little  wallet 
by  the  curb  just  in  front  of  her  lodging-house.  She 
picked  it  up  thinking  some  one  of  the  elderly 
gentlemen  who  lodged  where  she  did  had  dropped 
it.  There  was  no  identification  on  the  outside  and 
she  opened  it  to  look  inside. 

At  first  she  could  see  nothing.  Then  exploring 
within  a  place  designated  for  bills,  she  came  upon 
a  little  lapel.  She  snapped  it  open  and  feeling  in¬ 
side  she  found  a  piece  of  paper  tightly  folded. 
Quickly  she  unfolded  it.  It  was  a  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars  made  out  to  the  order  of  Eleanor 
Fiske  and  dated  several  years  previous.  It  was 
drawn  on  the  local  National  Bank  and  was  signed 
Robert  Fiske.  Robert  Fiske!  Why,  he  was  that 
wealthy  man  who  had  just  moved  here  a  year  or 
so  ago.  But,  according  to  rumor,  he  wasn’t  married! 
Then  who  was  this  Eleanor  Fiske  ?  Oh,  probably 
some  cousin,  and  she  instantly  dismissed  the  un¬ 
worthy  and  unclean  thoughts  that  had  entered  her 
mind.  She  probed  further  and  drew  out  a  little 
photograph  on  which  was  written  in  a  neat  and 
precise  hand,  “My  baby,  Margaret.”  She  turned  it 
over  and  there  looking  into  the  eyes  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller,  nineteen  years  old,  was  Margaret 
Fuller,  two  years  old.  She  knew!  She  had  a  photo¬ 
graph  just  like  it  herself.  Yet  how  had  Mr.  Fiske 
obtained  this  picture  of  her?  And  that  writing  on 
the  back!  Suddenly  as  clear  as  a  bolt  of  lightning 
the  truth  flashed  across  her  mind.  She  ran  up¬ 
stairs  to  the  privacy  of  her  little  room  to  think.  At 
once  she  had  a  plan.  She  would  go  to  the  bank, 
show  the  check  and  see  this  Mr.  Fiske.  She  looked 
at  the  watch  on  the  little  table  by  her  bed.  Just 
twenty  minutes  of  six.  The  bank  closed  at  six. 
She  would  have  to  hurry.  Snatching  her  little 
black  felt,  still  in  service  from  the  time  of  her 
mother’s  death,  she  hurried  out  just  in  time  to  make 
£he  uptown  car,  and  arrived  at  the  bank  ten  minutes 


before  closing  time.  She  hastened  to  the  cashier, 
showed  him  the  check  and  explained.  The  cashier 
in  turn  showed  it  to  the  president.  “Mr.  Danahy, 
Fiske  just  telephoned  about  the  loss  of  this  check 
a  few  minutes  ago.” 

“Who  brought  it  here?”  asked  the  president. 

“A  young  woman.  She  says  her  name  is  Fuller. 
Wants  to  see  Mr.  Fiske  about  it.” 

Surely.  Call  him  up  and  tell  him  to  come  here. 
Tell  him  it’s  about  the  check.” 

The  cashier  did  as  he  was  told,  and  returning 
to  Margaret,  asked  her  if  she  would  mind  waiting 
a  few  minutes.  He  told  her  that  Mr.  Fiske  had  been 
informed  and  he  would  be  here  directly. 

The  bank  closed  at  six  and  at  exactly  five 
minutes  past  Mr.  Fiske  came  into  the  president’s 
private  room  where  Margaret  had  been  asked  to 
wait.  Mr.  Danahy  introduced  them.  Margaret  saw 
a  well-dressed  handsome  man  of  about  forty.  His 
hair  was  beginning  to  turn  gray  at  the  temples  and 
his  broad,  low  forehead  showed  lines  of  anxiety  and 
worry.  At  first  Mr.  Fiske  did  not  seem  to  pay 
much  attention  to  her  but  as  he  bowed,  he  must  have 
noticed  the  shabby  clothing,  the  worn  little  hand¬ 
bag  grasped  so  tightly  in  one  small  hand,  her  gloves 
in  the  other  and  the  cheap  black  cloth  coat.  When 
he  saw  her  face,  Margaret  noted  how  he  started, 
and  stared,  actually  stared  at  her,  and  the  look  of 
eager  expectancy  in  his  eye,  that  died  instantly  as 
he  recovered  himself  and  turned  to  the  president  of 
the  bank.  Mr.  Danahy  gave  him  the  check 
and  then  Margaret  gave  him  the  wallet  with  the  pic¬ 
ture.  “I  suppose  you  think  it’s  the  amount  of 
money,  Miss  Fuller,”  he  said  with  an  engaging 
smile.  “But  it  isn’t;  it’s  the  sentiment  that’s  at¬ 
tached  tto  it.  You  know,  once  I  was  happy,  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world,  so  I  thought.”  Mr. 
Danahy  had  left  them  alone  and  Mr.  Fiske  eagerly 
talked.  He  told  Margaret  the  whole  story.  How¬ 
ever,  she  had  pieced  it  all  out  herself.  This  story, 
though  she  had  never  heard  it,  was  not  new  to  her. 

“And,”  he  finished,  “I’ve  only  her  picture  left, 
my  little  Margaret’s  picture.  A  few  years  ago  I 
tried  to  find  them  through  detectives.  Then  I  made 
out  this  check  and  sent  it  with  a  letter  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  that  the  detectives  gave  me  but  it  came 
back  unopened.  They  had  moved  away  and  could 
not  be  found.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
keep  the  check  together  with  the  picture.”  He 
studied  the  picture  lovingly,  lost  in  his  memories. 
Suddenly,  he  looked  up. 

“I  don’t  know  why  I’ve  told  you  all  this,”  he 
said,  “unless  it’s  because  you  look  so  much  like  my 
little  girl.  I’m  all  aolne  now  without  her.” 

“Yes?”  said  Margaret  absent-mindedly.  “You 
know,  I’m  all  alone,  too.”  And  quietly  she  began 
her  own  story.  At  the  end,  she  looked  up  at  Mjr. 
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Fiske.  He  was  transformed.  A  great  light  had 
come  into  his  eyes  and  as  she  looked'  at  him,  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  her. 

“Oh!  Dad,”  cried  Margaret,  her  vofc'e  Choked 
with  sobs  as  she  ran  straight  toward  him.  ‘Tears 
of  jby  streamed  down  her  face  and  as  she  cried  on 
his  shoulder  she  could  hear  him  gently:  saying,  “My 
Margaret.  My  poor  little  Margaret.  There,  there, 
sweetheart,  stop  it,  stop  it,  now.”  ,  As  he  dried  her 
tears,  stopping  now  and  then  to  attend  to  his  own,, 
Margaret  smiled  up  at  him,  radiantly.  At  last  she 
was  happy.  She  had  found  her  “Dad.”  , 

Constance  Bartoli  ’29. 

-  4  * 

THE  THIEF  ,  ' 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  the  movies?”  asked  Anne 
of  her  brother  Jack.,, 

,  “Yes,  I’ll  be  ready  in  a  minute.”,  <  • 

Jack  clapped  his  hat  on  and  hurried  oih  with 
his  sister.  They  boarded  an  already  ,  overcrowded 
street-car,  and  finding  no  empty  seats  they  were 
obliged  to  stand  up. 

Jack  decided  to  slip  his  hand  into(  his  sister’s 
pocket  and  remove,  her,  pocketbooh,  then  tease  her 
about  it  after  she  had  discovered  her  loss.  With 
the  swaying  of  the  street-car  it  was  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stand  up,  but  Jack  managed  to  slide  his  hand 
into  what  he  thought  was  his  sister’s  ppeket,  and 
finding  a  pocketbook,  withdrew  his  hand  holding  on 
to  the  purse  tightly.  He  did  not  look  at  it  for  fear 
his  sister  might  discover  him  with  the  purse.  Just 
then  the  electric-car  came  to  a  stop  and  they  stepped 
off.  Anne  suggested  that  they  go  to  the  Palace 
Theatre. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  theatre,  Anno,  to 
Jack’s  amazement  took  out  her  purse  and  paid  for 
the  tickets.  Had  his  eyes  played  a  trick  on  him  or 
were  they  seeing  straight.  He  couldn’t  believe  them 
,b,ut  there  was  the  purse.  Jack  arrived  at  the. con¬ 
clusion,  that  he,  must  have  taken  another  girl’s 
pocketbook.  He  wondered  whose  it  was.  The  show 
had  already  started  and  Jack,  was  glad,  because  then 
Anne  couldn’t  see  the  dazed  expression  on  his  face. 
He  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  picture  on  the 
screen,  but  was  thinking  how  he  could  evade  the 
consequences  of  the  theft,.  He  complained  to  Anne 
about  having  a  headache  and  she  decided  .they,  had 
better  go  home.  But  he  protested  and  said  he  could 
go  alone  and  Anne  could  sit  with  some  of  her  friends. 

As  he  was  going  out , he  seemed  to  feel,  a  hun¬ 
dred  pairs  of  eyes  upon  him,  accusing  him  of  the 
dreadful  mistake.  When  he  came  out  .to  the  side¬ 
walk  the  light  blinded  him,  but  still  he.  imagined 
he  could  hear  the  sidewalks  echo,  “Stop  thief!  Stop 
thief!”  He  pulled  his  hat  down  farther  over  his 
face  and  began  to.  walk  faster. .  .When  he  arrived 
Home  he  went  up  ,to  his  room  and  flung  himself  on 
.the  bed  to  think  it  over,  for  he  knew  Anne  would 


not  be  home  for  at  least  an  hour.  Yet  it  seemed  but 
a  minute  before  the  front  door  opened  and  Anne 
'  hurried  in.  ' 

Running  up  the  stairs,  she  creid,  “What  do  you 
know!  Somebody’s  stolen  Claire  Walkin’s  purse. 
She’s  sure  it  happened  on  the  car.” 

So  that  was  the  girl  who  owned  the  purse. 
Jack  knew  her  only  by  sight  but  he  admired  her 
immensely.  She  was  the  last  person  whose  purse 
he  would  have  chosen  to  take. 

“Yeh,”  he  murmured  listessly.  “Did  she  have 
any  idea  who  took  it?” 

“No,”  replied  Anne,  “And  it  was,  a  gorgeous 
purse,  made  of  alligator  skin  with  a  gold  clasp  that 
oher  aunt  bought  for  her  in  Paris.”  , 

Jack  pondered  a  moment.  “Well,”  he  thought 
to  himself,  “The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go  to  her 
house,  take  back  the  pocketbook,  and .  apologize.” 
He  decided  that  he  would.  He  told  Anne  that  his 
headache  had  not  left  him  and  he  was  going  out  for 
/.a  walk.  As  he  did  not  know  where  she  lived  he 
opened  the  purse  and  found  a  card  with  her  name 
and  address  on  it.  He  found  the  street  and  house 
easily  enough  but  his  courage  sank  when  he  faced 
Claire  and  began  to  tell  his  story. 

“Er,e’ — ,”  he  stammered,  “When  I  was  on  the 

street  car  with  my  sister  . ”  He 

continued  and  told  how  he  had  taken  the  purse  think¬ 
ing  it  was  his  sister’s  and  how  amazed  he  was  when 

<  f*  4' 

he  found  he  had  taken  it  from  someone  else. 

“Oh,  what  a  great  joke,”  she  said  laughing,  as 
Jack  handed  her  the  purse. 

She  asked  him  to  stay  for  a  while  so  that  he 
could  meet  her  mother,  but  Jack  said  he  had  to  hurry 
home. 

When  he  reached  the  street  he  breathed  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief.  The  great  burden  had  rolled  from  his 
shoulders. 

“I  won’t  be  so  ready  to  tease  people  next  time,” 
he  whispered  to  the  elms. 

Iva  Hall  ’32 


THE  NEW  REPORTER 
The  Auburn  Times  was  a  small  town  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  three  hundred  thousand 
divided  by  one  hundred.  The  staff  was  composed 
of  David  Manning,  editor-in-chief,  and  three  re¬ 
porters,  two  men  reporters  and  one  woman  reporter. 

Life  was  uneventful  in  the  town  until  the  New 
Reporter  came.  The  identity  of  this  reporter  was 
the  local  bugbear.  Town  gossips  wagged  their 
tongues  over  it.  It  was  table  gossip,  in  fact,  the 
local  song  was,  “Who,  oh,  who  is  he,  or  is  it  a  she?” 
The  talk  of  the  town  was  unflattering  to  David. 
What  right  had  he  to  endanger  Jean’s  position? 
Jean,  by  the  way,  wrote  the  Women’s  Page,  and  this 
new  comer  seemed  to  be  a  lady  reporter,  for 
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“she?”  wrote  the  “Latest-  from  Hollywood.” 

One  morning  the  newspaper  ran  the  following 
item: 

“The  New  Report-er  will  review  all  shows  at  the 
Auburn  Theatre  from  Saturday,  January  5,  until 
further  notice!” 

Immediately  more  speculation  arose  in  the  town. 
The  box-office  receipts  jumped,  and  the  management 
was  very  much  pleased,  but  the  New  Reporter  could 
not  be  discovered  although  every  show  was  reviewed 
the  next  day. 

“I  suppose  Dave  Manning  expects  us  to  be 
foiled.”  “I  can  see  his  game,  he’s  getting  more 
money  out  of  that  New  Reporter  Idea!”  “Well,  I 
guess  we  had  better  find  out  soon,  or  else  give  it  up 
entirely.” 

This  was  the  common  trend  of  gossip,  and  soon 
the  receipts  at  the  theatre  dimished.  This  financial 
depreciation  was  keenly  felt-  by  the  management, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  editor. 

One  day  very  shortly  afterward,  the  paper  carri¬ 
ed  another  announcement  . 

“The  New  Reporter  will  sit  with  the  first  three 
rows  of  the  orchestra  to-night.  A  prize  of  ten  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  awarded  to  the  one  who  guesses  cor¬ 
rectly  the  identity  of  the  New  Reporter.” 

Finally,  the  climax  in  the  melodrama  had  ar¬ 
rived,  and  the  population  of  Auburn  turned  out  in 
large  numbers  for  this  great  event.  At  last,  some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  happen,  the  town  was  excited. 
The  busy-bodies  had  looked  upon  this  mystery  as  a 
sore  thumb,  something  beneath  notice,  but  still  some¬ 
thing  not  to  be  ignored  completely. 

The  curtain  rose  and  the  show  was  on,  still  no 
reporter.  At  last  (everything  seems  to  have  an 
“at  last”)  the  lights  were  flashed  on,  but  only  the 
staff  of  the  Times  was  seated  within  the  first  three 
rows! 

“We’ve  been  fooled!”  “We  want  our  money 
back!”  “Where  is  the  reporter?”  asked  the  audi¬ 
ence,  keenly  disappointed. 

Then  came  the  end.  The  lights  were  snapped 
off,  the  spot  light  was  focused  on  the  stage,  David 
Manning  and  the  Manager  slipped  to  the  stage, 
but  the  audience  was  impatient,  “Where’s  the  New 
Reporter  ?” 

“Friends  and  Patrons,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
a  local  young  man,  Thomas  Holter,  has  won  the 
prize.  If  he  will  kindly  step  forward,  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  his  gift.” 

Mr.  Holter,  a  young  man,  but  very  popular, 
stepped  forward  and  was  enthusiastically  clapped. 

“Tell  us!  Tell  us!”  the  people  cried. 

But  the  manager  insisted,  “you  will  know  to¬ 
morrow  morning  in  the  Times!” 

And  what  a  surprise  the  morning  brought. 
There  were  no  headlines,  but  tucked  in  an  obscure 


corner  of  the  front  page,  the  curious  were  satisfied 
at  last. 

“Miss  Jean  Marie  Cooper  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Auburn  Times  to  become  the  wife 
of  David  A.  Manning,  editor  and  chief  of  the  paper. 
Miss  Cooper,  who  formerly  wrote  the  Women’s  Page, 
has  kept  the  town  in  suspense  for  several  weeks  in 
a  msyterious  role  as  the  New  Reporter!” 

Margaret  Nolan  ’29 


THE  RUNAWAY 

Marion  Dillingham  looked  around  the  living 
room  of  her  little  home  of  which  she  was  justly 
proud.  The  living  room  especially  was  worthy  of 
her  care,  being  the  very  essence  of  comfort  and  well 
being.  Over  by  the  table  in  the  corner  was  her  hus¬ 
band,  De  Witt  Dillingham,  reading  by  the  table  lamp. 
Lately,  De  Witt  had  been  so  busy  with  his  books 
that  he  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  Marion. 

“I  am  going  over  to  Mrs.  Lucy’s  to  get  that 
recipe  she  promised  me,”  Mary  announced. 

“All  right,”  De  Witt  answered. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  even  knew  I  spoke  to  him,” 
Marion  thought  as  she  went  out  the  door.  “Oh  well, 
I’ll  make  him  sit  up  and  take  notice.” 

Marion  went  across  the  fields  towards  Mrs. 
Lucy’s  house.  Between  her  own  house  and  Mrs. 
Lucy’s  there  was  the  land  and  site  of  a  house  that 
had,  about  ten  years  before,  belonged  to  the  Tal- 
cott’s,  an  old  , aristocratic  family.  Marion  had 
known  the  Talcott’s  well.  The  house  had  since 
burned  down,  the  Talcott’s  had  moved,  and  grass  and 
shrubbery  now  covered  the  site  of  the  once  famous 
abode.  As  Marion  came  to  this  place,  she  was  still 
musing  about  the  inattentiveness  of  De  Witt. 
Finally,  she  stopped  walking,  looked  carefully 
around,  then  stooping,  she  lifted  a  fairly  heavy  stone 
from  its  place.  When  this  was  done,  she  looked 
down  into  a  small  hollow  in  the  center  of  which  was 
a  lever.  Pulling  this  towards  her  a  queer  thing 
happened.  A  square,  substantial  piece  of  land  sank 
in,  revealing  some  steps  leading  into  darkness. 
Again  looking  around,  she  replaced  the  stone,  and 
started  down  the  steps  pulling  another  lever  as  she 
went  which  made  the  door  close  after  her.  All  was 
dark.  She  felt  around  with  her  hands  and  then 
thought  of  her  flashlight.  It  illumined  a  long  hall  in 
which  she  was  standing.  She  went  to  the  end  of  the 
hall  and  entered  a  room  which  was  comfortably 
though  roughly  furnished  as  a  parlor  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Marion  had  found  this  cellar  a  little 
while  before  when  she  had  been  going  fishing.  She 
had  hunted  for  worms  around  the  site  of  the  Tal¬ 
cott’s  home  and  seeing  the  stone,  she  had  turned  it 
over  as  she  had  many  others,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
worms.  Seeing  a  lever  and  wondering  what  it  was 
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used  for,  she  pulled  it,  making  the  earth  about  two 
feet  away  from  her  sink  in.  She  had  examined  the 
cellar  thoroughly  but  had  kept  its  secret  to  herself. 

Marion  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  talking 
to  herself,  she  said,  “When  I  think  De  Witt  begins 
to  get  worried  about  me,  I’ll  go  back.  As  she  was 
6ontemplating  in  this  manner  on  the  absent  minded¬ 
ness  of  De  Witt,  she  heard  footsteps  coming  down 
the  stairs.  Startled  into  action,  she  covered  the 
flashlight  and  hid  in  an  adjoining  closet.  Who  else 
knew  of  the  secret  cellar?  She  heard  someone  say, 
“You  forgot  to  put  the  candle  back  here,  again,”  the 
voice  was  familiar  to  Marion. 

“No,  I’m  positive  I  left  it  here  on  the  table,” 
she  heard  another  voice  say.  This  one  was  weaker 
than  the  first  and  Marion  had  never  heard  it  before. 

“Well,  let’s  get  to  business,”  the  first  voice  made 
answer.  Marion  heard  the  door  of  the  parlor  open 
and  she  soon  guessed  that  there  were  only  two 
people  in  the  room. 

“Don’t  forget,”  the  first  voice  went  on.  “To¬ 
morrow,  at  eleven  you  are  to  come  into  the  house 
and  take  the  pearls.  I  will  be  with  Mrs.  Lucy  while 
you’re  upstairs  doing  your  stunt,  thus  averting  all 
suspicion  from  me.  Then  you  will  leave  the  pearls 
in  the  tall  vase  by  the  front  door  where  I,  when  I 
take  my  leave  of  Mrs.  Lucy,  will  find  them.  You 
will  then  come  over  to  my  house  and  when  I  am 
questioned — being  the  nearest  witness — I  will  say 
that  you  are  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  who  has 
just  arrived  from  the  North.” 

“All  right,  I  guess  you  have  that  planned  out 
well  enough,”  the  other  voice  replied. 

Marion  heard  all  this  in  wonder.  Who  were 
these  men  ?  Soon  after,  the  two  men  went  out  of 
the  room,  down  the  hallway  and  up  the  stairs. 
When  she  could  hear  nothing  of  them,  Marion  ven¬ 
tured  from  the  closet;  then  waiting  a  while  in  order 
to  give  them  time  enough  to  get  out  of  sight,  Mari¬ 
on  hurried  up  the  stairs  and  out  the  door.  She  ran 
all  the  way  back  home.  It  was  very  dark  now.  As 
she  entered  the  door,  she  saw  De  Witt  with  his  hat 
and  coat  on.  He  turned  as  she  entered  the  door 
and  seeing  who  it  was  he  ran  over  to  her  and  cried, 
“Thank  God,  Marion.  Where  have  you  been?  You 
have  been  gone  two  hours  and  I’ve  been  almost 
crazy.  Mrs.  Lucy  said  that  you  hadn’t  been  over 
there.”  Then  seeing  her  pale  face,  he  cried  in 
alarm,  “Marion,  what  is  the  matter?  You  look  as 
though  you  had  seen  a  ghost.”  She  told  him  every¬ 
thing  she  had  done  and  heard.  Quickly  he  called  the 
police. 

Later  on  that  evening,  Marion  and  De  Witt 
were  sitting  by  the  fire,  talking  together  but  each 
was  secretly  listening  for  the  ring  of  the  telephone. 
When  it  did  ring,  they  both  rushed  to  answer  it, 
De  Witt  arriving  there  first. 
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“Well,  we  caught  both  of  them  in  the  act,”  the 
voice  over  the  wire  said,  “thanks  to  your  wife.  The 
one  who  visited  Mrs.  Lucy  was  the  youngest  boy  of 
the  old  Talcott  family.  There  always  has  been  one 
in  every  generation  in  that  family  who  has  been  a 
“black  sheep.”  He  pleads  guilty  and  says  he  acci¬ 
dentally  found  the  cellar  when  the  family  used  to 
live  in  the  old  house.  No  other  member  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  knew  about  it  so  he  had  used  it  for  his  own  bene¬ 
fits.” 

As  De  Witt  put  down  the  receiver  and  turned 
to  Marion  he  said,  “It  may  have  been  beneficial  this 
time  for  you  to  hide  from  me  but  please  don’t  try  it 
again.” 


MEMORIES  OF  ’17 

It  was  a  hot  summer’s  day  and  some  of  the 
prominent  inhabitants  of  Oak  City,  Montana,  had 
gathered  in  front  of  the  little  station  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Oriental  Limited. 

Jim  Morrison  started  on  an  errand  for  his  sis¬ 
ter  Mary,  the  housekeeper  of  Echo  Ranch.  “Now 
don’t  forget  the  provisions,”  was  the  command  of 
Mary.  Jim  jumped  on  his  faithful  horse  “Lightnin” 
and  soon  was  riding  to  the  general  store.  On  the 
way  Jim  had  to  pass  by  the  rtation.  He  saw  the 
crowd  of  officials  and  realized  that  somebody  of  im¬ 
portance  was  scheduled  to  arrive  on  the  train.  For¬ 
getting  everything  about  the  provisions  he  went 
over  to  join  the  group.  He  learned  a  very  weaiihy 
woman,  Mrs.  Courtland  and  her  daughter,  Anne, 
were  coming  from  New  York. 

Jim  hearing  the  name,  'nne  Courtland,  from 
New  York,  began  to  wander,  “Could  it  be  the  same 
one?”  “No,  and  it’s  foolish  of  me  to  think  so.” 
Meanwhile  the  Oriental  Limited  pulled  in  and  two 
stunningly  dressed  passengers  stepped  off,  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  mayor  and  other  citizens.  Jim  also 
learned  that  Mrs.  Courtland  had  bought  the  ranch 
near  his  and  that  she  had  come  to  Oak  City  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  new  home. 

A  week  later  when  Jim  was  leisurely  riding- 
down  a  pine  shaded  trail,  he  saw  a  girl  in  a  riding 
habit  sitting  on  a  boulder  with  her  horse  grazing 
by  her  side.  When  Jim  came  nearer,  the  girl  looked 
around  and  he  saw  the  young  lady  was  Miss  Court- 
land.  He  kept  thinking  how  beautiful  she  appeared 
with  the  sun  shining  on  her  wavy  hair,  and  wondered 
whether  she  was  the  same  Anne  Courtland  whom  he 
had  known  in  France  in  1917. 

“Pardon  me,  Miss,  my  name  is  James  Morrison. 
You  may  call  me  Jim  for  short,”  was  the  greeting  he 
offered. 

“Why,  how  do  you  do,  my  name  is  Anne  Court- 
land.  I’ve  just  moved  to  Oak  City  v/ith  my  mother. 
We  live  at  the  Pine  View  Ranch.” 

“My  ranch  is  only  a  short  way  from  there. 
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plied  Jim,  “Europe  left  me  in  a  terrible  condition 
and  my  sister  and  I  came  out  here  to  live  and  to  try 
our  luck.” 

“This  is  strange.  My  mother  and  I  moved  here 
also  to  rest.  You  see  I  was  in  the  Red  Cross  service 
as  a  nurse  and  the  strain  was  too  much,”  said  Anne 
with  a  smile. 

The  setting  sun  formed  a  background  against 
the  canyon  and  mountains.  Jim  accompanied  Anne 
to  her  home  and  as  they  were  bidding  each  other 
good-bye,  he  gathered  up  his  courage. 

“Anne,  if  I  ask  you  one  question  perhaps  it 
will  clear  the  mystery  in  my  mind.  Are  you  the 
Anne  Courtland  who  was  head  nurse  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hospital  in  France?”  inquired  Jim. 

“I  am  that  same  person  and  I’ve  been  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  were  the  Jim  Morrison  who  did  so  much 
to.  cheer  the  other  unfortunates,”  responded  Anne. 

“Well,  Anne,  I’m  so  glad  we’ve  met  again,  but 
I  must  be  on  my  way  as  my  sister  will  be  worrying, 
and  if  I  want  her  for  my  housekeeper,  I  had  better 
keep  on  schedule  for  my  meals.” 

The  next  day  Anne’s  mother  invited  Mary  and 
Jim  to  spend  the  day  at  Pine  View.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  party  went  horseback  riding  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  surroundings  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Mrs.  Courtland  proved  to  be  a  pleasant 
hostess  and  became  very  much  interested  in  Jim 
and  Mary  and  often  invited  them  over  to  her  ranch. 

When  Jim  and  “Lightnin”  went  for  a  ride 
down  the  trail  where  he  met  Anne,  they  stopped 
at  the  boulder.  Jim  thought  of  her  and  she  was 
foremost  in  his  mind  while  his  sister  who  came 
next  readily  understood  the  reason. 

In  the  spring  of  1922  an  unexpected  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  paper  which  caused  much  surprise 
among  the  citizens.  It  announced  the  engagement 
of  Jim  Morrison  to  Anne  Courtland.  This  pleasant 
bit  of  news  changed  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
townspeople  inasmuch  as  they  had  supposed  Jim 
to  be  a  confirmed  bachelor. 

Mildred  L.  Blye  ’30. 


ROSE  LEARNS  A  LESSON 
Richard  Carter  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer. 
When  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  his  parents 
died  and  he  was  left  an  orphan.  A  very  distant 
aunt  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  little  fellow  and  had 
adopted  him.  Richard  was  educated  with  the  best 
means  that  his  a-unt  could  afford,  although  she  was 
poor.  He  went  to  high  school;  then  he  went  to 
college  where  he  was  graduated  with  highest  hon¬ 
ors. 

Richard  now  became  one  of  the  famous  nerve 
specialists  in  Springfield.  While  yet  young  he 
married  Rose,  a  beautiful,  care-free,  and  fun-loving 
girl.  They  had  two  children.  Rose  liked  to  go 


to  parties  and  to  have  good  times,  but  Richard  could 
not  very  well  go,  because  he  had  so  many  patients. 

One  day  Richard  asked  his  young  wife  to  go  to 
New  York  with  him  that  evening,  since  he  had  a 
special  case  and  he  would  like  to  have  her  with 
him.  Rose  refused  because  she  was  going  to  a 
party.  Richard  appeared  unhappy  and  crest-fallen, 
but  Rose  did  not  say  enything.  Jane,  an  old  family 
friend,  came  to  call  on  Rose  that  afternoon  and 
noticed  that  Richard  was  rather  worried. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  Richard?  Is  he  not 
feeling  well,  Rose?”  asked  Jane. 

“Well!”  said  Rose,  “He  is  all  right.  He  wants 
me  to  go  to  New  York  with  him  to-night,  but  I 
just  can’t.  I  have  a  new  dress  for  that  party  and 
I  must  go.” 

“Oh,  foolish  Rose,”  said  Jane.  Listen,  and  I 
will  tell  you  a  story.” 

“One  afternoon,  several  years  ago,  I  went  to 
have  tea  with  Sylvia,  a  friend  of  mine.  When  we 
had  finished  drinking  the  tea,  we  went  into  the  gar¬ 
den.  She  had  a  wonderful  rose-tree  and  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  it  filled  the  entire  garden.  While  we 
were  there,  Flower,  her  little  four-year  old  daugh¬ 
ter,  ran  up  to  us  and  said  merrily,  “Mamma,  may 
I  have  one  of  your  roses?” 

“Flower,  how  many  times  have  I  told 
you  not  to  ask  me  for  a  rose.  Run 
along  now,  you  naughty  child,”  answered  the 
mother.  Then  Sylvia  turned  to  me  and  told  me 
how  everyone  liked  her  roses.  Yet  she  did  not 
see  Flower’s  little  mouth  quiver  and  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears,  as  she  left  us. 

“A  few  weeks  later,  I  was  summoned  to  her  house, 
where  she  met  me  at  the  door,  sobbing  as  though 
her  heart  would  break.  We  went  upstairs  to  a 
room.  There  little  Flower  lay  in  her  little  coffin 
which  was  filled  with  white  roses. 

“Jane,”  said  Sylvia,  “God  has  punished  me. 
Flower  asked  for  only  one  little  rose,  and  I  would 
not  give  it  to  her.  If  only  the  past  were  here  once 
more,  so  Flower  could  see  the  roses,  I  would  give 
her  everyone  I  have.” 

“Now,  Rose,”  Jane  continued,  “give  Richard 
his  roses  to-night.  He  needs  them.  Remember, 
little  Rose,  that  time  never  goes  backward  but  al¬ 
ways  forward.” 

When  Jane  left,  Rose  thought  of  the  little  story 
she  had  been  told.  She  could  not,  however,  think 
of  losing  that  wonderful  party.  Why!  All  her 
friends  were  going.  She  always  had  a  good  time 
at  the  Heeney’s.  No,  she  would  not  go  with  Rich¬ 
ard.  Some  other  time,  perhaps.  Richard  left  for 
New  York  at  seven. 

The  maid  put  the  children  to  bed.  Then  she 
helped  Rose  to  dress.  When  Rose  had  finished 
dressing,  she  waited  for  the  taxi.  She  had  sum- 
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moned  the  taxi  for  eight.  As  she  looked  at  her 
wrist  watch,  she  heard  a  knock  at  thp  door.  It 
must  be  the  driver  she  thought,  as  she  hurried  to 
open  the  door. 

“A  telegram. for  Mrs.  Carter,”  said  the  boy,  hand¬ 
ing  her  the  telegram. 

“I  am  she,”  answered  Rose  opening  the  tele- 

/■’  >  i 

gram. 

New,  York,  N.  Y. 

June  27,  1928 

Richard  Carter  killed  instantly  in  automobile 
accident. 

That  was  all,  but  to  Rose  it  meant  much.  She 
hurriedly  ran  upstairs  to  her  bedroom,  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  prayed.  “Oh  God,  all  I  ask  is  one  more 
chance.  May  the  time  turn  back,  please,  God, 
just  this  once.”  The  time  never  goes  back,  but 
forward.  Rose  remembered  Jane’s  words.  She 
tore  her  hair  and  cried  more  and  more. 

“Is  that  you,  darling?”  cried  a  voice.  Richard 
came  into  the  room,  and  taking  his  wife  in  his 
arms  said,  “Why  are  you  crying,  Rose  ?  Rose  could 
not  answer,  she  only  gave  him  the  telegram.  He 
explained  that  another  fellow  had  stolen  his  coat 
and  automobile  and  had  been  killed  instantly.  Rose 
told  Richard  about  the  story  Jane  had  told  her.  She 
also  added  that  she  -had  learned  a  great  lesson. 

J.  Koozerga,  ’30. 


SARAH’S  GOOD  WILL 

Samuel  Warner  was  a  member  of  the  Warner 
family  which  had  lived  in  the  country  village  in 
Maine  for  generations  and  he  was  very  proud  of 
his  family  traditions.  He  ruled  absolutely  over 
his  meek  wife,  son,  and  younger  daughter.  But 
his  older  daughter,  Sarah,  was  too  much  like  her 
father  to  submit  peacefully  to  some  things.  Al¬ 
though  her  father  never  would  have  admitted  this, 
Sarah  was  really  his  favorite  because,  as  he  would 
have  said,  she  was  “all  Warner.” 

But  as  our  story  opens  Sarah  had  incurred  her 
father’s  disapproval  by  her  insistence  on  going  to 
Normal  School.  Samuel  thought  that  a  high  school 
education  was  sufficient  for  any  girl  and  he  now 
expected  Sarah  to  remain  at  home  to  help  her 
mother  with  the  housework.  Besides,  no  Warner 
girl  had  ever  received  more  education  than  she; 
therefore,  that  should  be  enough  for  her. 

But  Sarah  thought  differently.  When  she  had 
announced  that  she  intended  to  take  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  in  June,  she  received  her  father’s  ultima¬ 
tum — not  one  penny  should  she  receive  from  him  for 
that  crazy  notion  of  higher  education.  Although 
slightly  daunted  by  this  plain  statement  of  facts, 
she,  nevertheless,  intended  to  carry  out  her  long- 
cherished  plans.  She  could  and  would  earn  the 
money  herself,  she  declared. 


She  had  figured  that  one  hundred  dollars  would 
carry  her  safely  through  until  she  could  augment 
her  supply  with  money  earned  by  work  at  school. 
With  such  money  as  she  had  received  for  Christmas 
gifts  or  at  graduation,  she  found  she  had  a  little 
over  twenty-five  dollars — one  fourth  of  the  required 
sum.  She  must  earn  the  remaining  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  little  over  three  months  for  it  was  now 
the  first  of  June  and  school  would  begin  soon  after 
the  fifteenth  of  September. 

After  puzzling  for  sometime,  Sarah  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  pick  blueberries  while  the  season  lasted. 
Although  required  to  help  her  mother  most  of  the 
morning,  she  usually  had  the  afternoon  to  herself, 
and  she  decided  she  could  usually  pick  eight  or  ten 
quarts  each  afternoon.  The  market  price  for  these 
berries  in  a  nearby  city  would  be  between  twenty  and 
twenty  five  cents.  Although  she  could  not  hope  to 
earn  all  her  money  in  this  manner,  she  would  still 
have  time  left  after  the  blueberry  season  had  gone 
to  think  up  other  money-making  schemes.  So  she 
started  her  enterprise.  Zest  was  added  to  this 
with  the  word  that  she  had  passed  her  entrance  ex¬ 
aminations  with  honor. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  the  season  Sarah 
had  to  venture  farther  into  the  woods  than  usual 
in  search  of  the  berries  which  were  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  Presently  she  came  upon  a  clearing  in  which 
was  the  house  of  an  elderly  lady  who  lived  there 
alone  in  the  summer  time.  The  folks  in  the  village 
thought  her  queer  because  she  was  so  isolated  that 
they  could  find  out  nothing  about  her.  Sarah  had 
often  seen  the  house  before  and  had  heard  about 
its  inhabitant. 

As  she  still  had  not  picked  her  usual  quota  of 
berries,  she  decided  to  skirt  the  woods  behind  the 
house  and  to  ascend  a  hill  on  the  other  side. 
Suddenly  she  heard  a  faint  moan  and  listen¬ 
ing  intently  she  heard  another.  She  quickly 
dropped  her  buckets  and  ran  toward  the  house.  As 
she  was  stepping  upon  the  piazza  she  distinctly 
heard  a  sigh,  and  she  rapped  on  the  door.  “Come 
in,”  said  a  faint  voice. 

On  entering,  Sarah  saw  the  lady,  whom  she  af¬ 
terwards  learned  was  Mrs.  Silver,  lying  on  the  floor. 
As  she  later  told  Sarah,  she  had  risen  from  her  chair 
and  had  started  to  move  away  when  she  had  stumb¬ 
led  over  a  stool  which  she  had  not  seen.  She  had 
been  thrown  to  the  floor  and  found  she  could  not 
rise  because  of  the  intense  pain  in  her  ankle.  Be¬ 
ing  so  isolated  she  had  not  expected  aid  and  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  lain  there  many  hours. 

Sarah  helped  her  into  a  chair  and  then  went  for 
the  village  doctor,  who  found  Mrs.  Silver’s  ankle  to 
be  badly  sprained  but  not  broken.  As  Mrs.  Silver 
was  forced  to  keep  off  her  feet  for  quite  awhile, 
Sarah  used  to  go  to  help  her  with  the  housework  and 
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to  read  to  her.  Sometimes  they  just  talked  and  it 
was  in  this  way  that  Mrs.  Silver  learned  of  Sarah’s 
ambition  to  become  a  teacher  and  guessed,  her 
lack  of  funds. 

Sarah  had  been  able  to  earn  little  more  after 
Mrs.  Silver’s  accident  and  she  lacked  fifteen  dollars 
of  the  necessary  sum.  She  was  planning  to  defer 
going  to  school  for  a  year  so  that  she  could  earn  the 
remainder  of  the  money  at  home  during  the  winter 
months.  She  realized  that  Mrs.  Silver  needed  her 
and  as  she  learned  a  great  deal  about  books  from 
her,  she  did  not  begrudge  her  the  time  she  had 
spent  there  during  her  convalescence. 

As  Mrs.  Silver’s  ankle  was  completely  strong 
towards  the  last  of  August,  she  decided  she  would 
go  back  to  the  city.  Sarah  helped  her  pack  and 
bade  her  good-bye.  A  few  days  later  Sarah  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  postmarked  Portland.  When  she 
opened  this  one,  she  found  it  to  be  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Silver  containing  a  check  for  fifty  dollars, 
“With  my  love  and  appreciation  for  your  many  ser¬ 
vices  this  summer.  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  using 
this  and  will  have  a  fine  time  at  Normal  school.” 

This  money  was  more  than  enough  to  complete 
Sarah’s  store;  thus,  she  was  able  to  go  to  Normal 
School  because  of  an  act  of  kindness  with  no  hope 
of  reward. 


THE  HORN 

It  was  two  o’clock  on  a  frosty  morning  in 
March  in  a  big  metropolis.  All  was  still!  Sud¬ 
denly  out  of  the  quiet,  the  very  distinct  horn  of  an 
auto  sounded — it  was  an  unusual  horn.  The  note 
sounded  like  the  plaintive  howl  of  a  dog  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  and  the  second  time  it  sounded 
like  the  answering  cry  of  a  distant  mate.  Again 
all  was  still — - 

When  the  wealthy  Joshua  O.  Lippincott  was 
found  murdered  in  his  bed  one  morning,  the  detec¬ 
tives  were  advised  to  look  for  a  lately  dismissed 
gardener  who  had  resolved  to  “get  even.” 

At  the  inquest  the  old  man  admitted  he  had 
been  at  his  former  employer’s  house  the  night  he 
was  murdered. 

“What  were  you  doing  there  at  that  time  of 
night?”  the  question  came  sharply. 

“Had  to,  sir,”  Dave  whined.  The  wife  was 
sick  and  I  couldn’t  stay  home  and  let  her  know  I 
was  fired.” 

Everyone  was  sure  he  was  lying. 

“Did  you  hear  or  see  anything  unusual?”  Old 
Dave  hesitated  a  minute  and  then  said,  “Well,  ’long 
about  two  o’clock  I  heard  a  wolf  or  dog  or  some¬ 
thing  that’s  all  I  know.” 

Something  in  the  man’s  eyes  convinced  his  ex¬ 
aminer  that,  at  least,  he  was  telling  the  truth 
then. 


“If  you  ever  here  that  sound  again,  you  call 
Detective  Marsten  here,  at  once.  Do  you  hear?” 

Some  two  weeks  later,  Marsten  was  at  Dave’s 
house  interviewing  him  again  when  Lippincott’s 
daughter  shot  by  in  her  sport  roadster.  As  she 
passed,  she  swung  her  hand  and  simultaneously 
tooted  her  horn.  At  one  sound  of  this,  Dave  sprang 
to  life.  Hobbling  as  fast  as  possible,  he  made  for 
Marsten’s  car,  at  the  same  time  calling  to  its  owner. 
While  they  breathlessly  pursued  the  vanishing  road¬ 
ster,  Dave  told  Marsten  how  he  recognized  the  horn 
as  that  which  he  had  heard  the  night  of  Lippincott’s 
murder. 

Mile  after  mile,  Marsten’s  little  Ford  followed 
closely  at  the  rear  of  the  higher  powered  car.  Sud¬ 
denly  with  an  abrupt  jerk,  the  car  in  front  came  to 
a  stop  and  turned  around.  Marsten  slowed  up 
and  the  girl  called,  “Why  are  you  two  chasing  me  ? 
Am  I  wanted,  perhaps,  for  my  father’s  murder?” 
with  a  laugh  that  sounded  too  joyous  for  a  recently 
bereaved  daughter. 

“Exactly,  Miss  Lippincott,  you — 

“Marsten!”  Dave  interrupted  with  an  abrupt 
exclamation.  For  the  last  few  minutes  he  had 
been  closely  studying  the  girl  while  she  conversed 
with  the  detective. 

“That  girl  is  not  Bala  Lippincott!” 

With  a  leap  the  girl’s  car  headed  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  Marsten’s.  Dave  could  not 
control  his  excitment,  “Hurry  up,  hurry  up!” 

But  Marsten  calmly  sat  back  among  the  cush¬ 
ions  and  laughed. 

At  length  he  explained:  “I  know  who  that 

girl  is.  Right  now  my  men  probably  have  her 
safely  locked  up  in  town.  I  wasn’t  quite  sure  of 
her  identity,  so  I  made  a  point  of  being  at  your 
house  when  she  started  this  way.  I  knew  you 
would  recognize  her  horn,  and  likewise  that  if  we 
chased  her,  you  would  be  able  to  identify  her  as 
not  being  Bala,  if  my  “hunch”  proved  true — and  it 
worked!  Boy,  how  it  worked.” 

“She  was  employed  by  a  gang  of  crooks  win- 
murdered  Bala’s  father.  The  night  of  the  murder, 
Bala  was  kidnapped,  and  this  girl  who  looked  so 
much  like  her,  was  substituted.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  crime  the  very  slight  difference  in  their  looks 
was  not  noted,  until  just  now  when  you  had  the 
chance  to  study  her  carefully,  while  I  kept  her  en¬ 
gaged,  talking.  “But  now—”  he  paused  and 
frowned—  “now,  we’ve  got  to  find  out  who  hired 
those  crooks  to  do  the  dirty  work!”  He  sighed, 
“It  won’t  be  long  now.” 

Five  days  later  the  delayed  reading  of  the  will 
took  place.  Three-fourths  of  the  property  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  other 
fourth  to  a  Mr.  Hadley  who  had  been  a  former  bus¬ 
iness  partner,  and  was  still  an  old  friend  of  tlje 
family. 

■*  r 
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The  next  day,  Marsten  had  cleared  up  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  Lippi ncott’s  murder,  and  the  real  Bala,  radi¬ 
ant  and  unharmed  still,  was  returned  to  her  doting 
mother.  The  explanation  was  very  simple. 

The  previous  day,  after  the  reading  of  the  will, 
Marsten  had  looked  up  the  “very  dear  friend,”  and 
discovered  his  financial  situation.  The  result  was 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hadley,  on  the  charge 
of  murdering  his  life-long  friend  and  schoolmate, 
Joshua  B.  Lippincott. 

And  the  next  time  Bala’s  car  went  out,  it  was 
to  be  noted  that  the  curious  horn  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  newer,  more  common  “French”  horn. 

Pauline  E.  Wood,  ’29. 


EDITH  WINS  A  LIFE  FRIEND 

Edith  Clayton  was  a  very  bright  and  efficient 
office  girl,  in  fact,  no  other  kind  could  have  secured 
and  held  a  position  as  private  secretary  to  Fred  G. 
Nixon,  Jr.,  acting  head  of  the  company  of  steel 
manufacturers  founded  by  his  father,  now  virtually 
retired.  Edith  had  beauty,  dignity  and  charm,  but 
the  latter  was  much  obscured  by  her  lack  of  con¬ 
geniality,  or,  as  the  other  girls  in  the  office  said, 
“She  was  not  a  good  mixer.”  This  latter  fact  was 
largely  the  result  of  her  bringing  up  and  home  life. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  an  elderly  couple  who 
wished  her  to  look  upon  the  world  as  they  had 
looked  at  it  at  her  age.  They  thought  that  she 
should  spend  her  evenings  almost  entirely  at  home, 
reading,  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  or  in 
some  domestic  helpfulness — in  fact  they  were  trying 
to  reproduce  (in  the  late  ’20’s)  a  maiden  of  the 
early  ’90’s. 

As  she  sat,  trying  to  read,  one  warm  evening 
in  midsummer,  she  wondered  what  would  become  of 
her,  and  where  her  repressed  life  would  finally  bring 
her.  She  had  complied  with  her  parents’  wishes 
ever  since  her  graduation  from  high  school;  now  she 
was  past  twenty-two  and  still  she  saw  no  opening 
into  the  future  for  herself  outside  of  her  work,  an 
outlook  not  satisfactory  to  many  young  girls.  Va¬ 
cation  time  was  coming,  to  be  sure,  but  she  saw 
no  chance  for  the  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  that 
brief  respite;  not  such  a  vacation  as  the  other 
girls  in  the  office  looked  forward  to.  To  spend  it 
in  the  hot  and  dusty  city  as  she  had  her  previous 
ones  brought  no  hope  of  recreation  or  enjoyment. 

She  pondered  the  subject  rather  deeply  for  a 
long  time.  She  admitted  that  she  owed  a  great  deal 
to  her  parents  for  their  care  and  for  educating  her 
so  that  she  could  support  herself,  which  she  was 
now  doing  quite  handsomely,  besides  contributing 
to  home  expenses.  However,  she  could  not  admit 
that  filial  duty  required  her  to  remain  forever  in  a 
rut  as  she  was  at  present,  or  ought  to  prevent  hey 


from  living  to  a  greater  extent  her  own  life.  Her 
parents  would  finally  pass  away.  She  wanted  a 
home  of  her  own  and  her  natural  share  of  romance. 
She  disliked  condtions  as  they  stood,  and  hoped  that 
fate  would  change  the  outlook. 

To  one  of  Edith’s  tender  heart  and  her  habitual 
respectful  obedience  this  did  not  present  an  easy 
problem.  The  office  staff  ignored  her,  thinking 
her  attitude  was  unfriendly.  Edith  was  conscious 
of  their  judgement;  but  she  knew  her  parents’ 
views  and  tried  to  pretend  she  disliked  company. 

Edith  almost  daily  heard  her  girl  fellow-workers 
in  the  office  talk  about  good  times,  but  she  had  no 
part  in  such  conversation.  She  could  talk  only  on 
subjects  of  general  information,  or  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  daily  news,  and  such  subjects  were  not 
popular  for  discussion  in  the  limited  time  that 
office  work  allowed.  She  had  nothing  to  tell  about 
herself  and  her  gentleman  friend.  Doris,  Cath¬ 
erine,  and  Emma  had  their  dances  and  theatres  to 
talk  about;  she  had  nothing. 

Discouraged,  Edith  went  to  bed  wondering  how 
she  could  meet  some  reliable  friends  who  might  be 
approved  by  her  parents.  As  she  was  dressing  the 
next  morning,  she  determined  she  would  have  a 
heart  to  heart  talk  with  her  parents  and  try  to  show 
them  their  great  mistake  in  denying  her  the  plea¬ 
sures  that  all  girls  of  her  age  were  entitled  to. 
However,  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  such  a 
talk  offered  itself  before  she  had  to  go  to  work. 
The  day  was  harder  than  usual  at  the  office,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  was  trying  to  get  his  work  out  of  the  way 
so  that  he  could  take  a  short  trip;  also  it  was  the 
first  part  of  the  month  and  many  collections  were 
coming  in  that  had  to  be  recorded  and  acknowl¬ 
edged.  As  evening  drew  on,  it  was  evident  that 
Edith  could  not  get  her  work  done  before  the 
usual  quitting  time,  and  as  she  entered  Mr.  Nixon’s 
private  office  he  said,  “Miss  Clayton,  I  wonder  if 
you  would  work  overtime  a  while,  as  I  am  very 
anxious  to  get  out  some  estimates  on  construction 
work  before  leaving  on  my  trip.”  This  was  the 
first  time  Edith  had  been  asked  to  do  any  special 
favor  for  the  firm,  and  as  she  had  been  well  treated 
and  well  paid  ever  since  taking  this  position,  she 
disliked  to  refuse,  so  she  replied,  “Why  certainly,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  remain,  if  one  of  the  other  girls 
will  stay  too.”  Mr.  Nixon  gave  her  a  quick  glance 
of  approval  and  arranged  with  Emma,  his  personal 
bookkeeper,  to  stay  also. 

Between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  Mr.  Nixon 
said:  “Miss  Clayton,  you  had  better  go  out  and  get 
at  least  a  lunch  if  not  a  good  dinner,  and  if  you 
don’t  object  I  shall  accompany  you.  Feeling  rather 
shy  and  uncomfortable,  Edith  managed  to  say,” 
“Thank  you,  but  I  can  do  very  well  without  any 
lunch.”  “Well,  you  are  certainly  different  from 
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most  young  ladies,”  said  her  employer,  with  appar¬ 
ent  approval.  “I  will  see  that  Emma  accompanies 
you,”  he  went  on.  as  long  as  you  don’t  prefer  gentle¬ 
men.”  He  smiled  and  Edith  blushed  rosily.  Mr. 
Nixon  summoned  Emma  and  both  girls  departed  for 
lunch. 

The  nearest  restaurant  was  a  large  and  showy 
one,  such  as  Edith  had  never  been  in,  as  she  had  al¬ 
ways  carried  her  lunch.  It  was  intended  as  much 
for  dancing  as  for  eating.  She  and  Emma  had 
not  yet  finished  their  lunch  when  a  young  man 
sauntered  up  and  greeted  Emma  familiarly;  “May 
I  have  the  next  dance?”  Emma  introduced  him  as 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  asked  Edith  to  excuse  her,  as  she 
very  much  wished  to  dance  to  the  music  that  was 
playing.  Edith  waited  impatiently  for  the  dance 
to  be  finished,  and  when  it  was,  Mr.  Shaw  invited 
her  to  dance  with  him,  which  she  declined,  as  she 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  her  office  work. 
Emma,  however,  found  one  partner  after  another 
until  highly  disgusted,  Edith  started  back  to  the 
office  alone,  declining  Mr.  Shaw’s  company. 

A  presentment  of  evil  came  over  Edith’s  mind 
as  she  went  up  in  the  elevator,  and  she  approached 
her  door  with  some  fear.  However,  all  was  quiet 
and  she  entered  quickly,  at  first  seeing  no  one. 
Then,  as  she  quietly  approached  Mr.  Nixon’s  desk, 
she  saw  him  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  securely 
bound  and  gagged.  Before  she  could  utter  a  sound 
a  slight  noise  in  the  bookkeeper’s  room  attracted 
her  attention.  Peeping  through  the  door,  which 
was  slightly  ajar,  she  saw  two  men  working  fur¬ 
iously  at  the  safe,  their  backs  toward  her.  She 
also  saw  two  revolvers  lying  just  back  of  them  on 
the  end  of  a  desk.  Edith  hastily  jerked  off  her 
slippers  and  in  her  stocking  feet  crept  toward  the 
revolvers.  Aided  by  fate,  she  seized  them  before 
the  busy  burglars  were  aware  of  her  presence. 
Hastily  pressing  a  police-alarm  buzzer,  she  cried 
in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  her  to  belong  to  an¬ 
other  person;  “Hands  up,  and  stand  with  your 
faces  to  the  wall  or  I’ll  shoot!”  The  burglars  gave 
a  hasty  glance  over  their  shoulders,  and  seeing  the 
business-like  attitude  of  their  captor,  obeyed. 
The  minutes  before  the  police  officers  arrived 
seemed  to  Edith  the  longest  she  had  ever  known, 
and  when  they  at  last  appeared,  she  fell  over  in  a 
dead  faint,  and  did  not  fully  revive  until  she  found 
herself  at  home. 

Mr.  Nixon  called  soon  after  and  told  her  parents 
all  about  it,  and  what  a  brave  daughter  they  had. 
“Miss  Clayton,”  said  Mr.  Nixon  feeling  very  proud 
of  his  secretary,  “is  to  take  her  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock,  and  is  to  take  a  three  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  at  the  company’s  expense.” 

Edith  and  her  mother  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
three  weeks  at  a  Maine  seaside  resort,  bathing, 


rambling,  and  otherwise  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
delightful  climate.  Mrs.  Clayton  now  became  a 
hostess  at  many  beach  parties.  She  was  delighted 
to  find  that  all  the  hikes  and  parties  she  had  plan¬ 
ned  brought  renewed  health  and  enjoyment  to  her 
only  daughter.  Edith’s  enjoyment  was  much 
heightened  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Fred  Nixon, 
Jr.,  at  the  resort  during  the  last  week  of  their  stay. 
His  attention  to  Edith  was  very  friendly  and  also 
to  her  mother,  and  he  took  them  for  many  short 
trips  in  his  yacht,  after  returning  from  the  business 
trip,  on  which  he  had  started  directly  after  the 
attemped  robbery. 

Mr.  Nixon’s  admiration  for  the  unassuming 
girl  who  could  be  so  truly  heroic,  and  yet  so  modes! 
and  self-repressed,  grew  upon  him  from  day  to  day, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  he  in¬ 
troduced  her  to  many  new  friends  and  she  spent 
many  enjoyable  times  in  their  company. 

The  following  June  her  greatest  happiness 
came  when  she  became  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Nixon  Jr.,  for 
she  had  won  a  true  friend  for  life. 

Florence  M.  Carroll,  II. 


THE  KILLER 

For  two  years  now  the  sheep  herders  had  been 
bothered  by  some  sheep  dogs  that  had  turned  traitor 
and  become  killers.  The  herders  realized  that 
probably  the  trouble  was  caused  by  some  one  dog 
that  was  the  leader  of  a  pack  and  that  the  rest  just 
followed.  They  felt  sure  that  if  they  could  capture 
him,  their  worry  would  be  over. 

Dan  Handen  who  had  suffered  more  than  the 
rest  from  the  work  of  the  killer,  while  talking  to  one 
of  his  neighbors,  said,  “If  I  could  send  your  Bel- 
grange  out  on  the  range,  he  might  be  able  to  draw 
the  killer  back  within  our  range  so  we  could  get 
him.”  Bill  hestitated  for  a  moment  before  replying. 
“Well,  Dan,  you  know  that  Belgrange  is  the  best 
herd  dog  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  I  hate  to 
take  the  chance  of  losing  him.  Besides,  the  rest  of 
the  fellows  wouldn’t  listen  to  it  because  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  he  has  for  saving  lives.  Remember,  Dan,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  Belgrange  you  would’nt  be  here 
now.” 

“I  know  it,  Bill,”  replied  Dan,  “but  I  think 
Belgrange  knows  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  killers’ 
reach.  It  is  our  only  chance.  If  things  keep  on  as 
they  are,  none  of  us  will  have  any  of  his  herd  left.” 

“All  right,”  said  Bill,  “but  you  will  remember 
what  that  dog  has  done  for  us.  Don’t  let  anything 
happen  to  him.”  Dan  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of 
anything  happening  to  this  great  dog  of  the  range. 
“Send  him  over  to-night,  Bill,  and  Belgrange  and  I 
will  bring  the  killer  in  by  morning.” 

Bill  kept  his  word  and  sent  him  over  by  a  ranch 
hand  early  in  the  evening.  About  nine  o’clock  Dan 
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with  Belgrange  set  out  on  his  hunt.  When  they  left 
the  open  fields  and  reached  the  ground  where  the 
killer  had  made  his  last  killings,  Dan  let  Belgrange 
go  with  the  command  of  “Go  get  him,  Bel’  boy”. 
Belgrange  shot  off  into  the  darkness  while  Dan  wait¬ 
ed  silently  hour  after  hour  for  something  to  happen. 
All  through  the  night  he  waited  but  still  the  dog 
did  not  return,  and,  greatly  worried,  he  left  for 
home.  He  found  Belgrange  lying  on  his  doorstep 
and  there  was  blood  on  his  great  shaggy  body.  “I 
guess  you  met  him  all  right,  Bel’  boy,”  said  Dan, 
gently  patting  him.  Later,  in  the  day  Dan  leaimed 
that  the  killer’s  work  had  been  even  more  destruc¬ 
tive  than  ever  before.  At  this  Dan  started  and 
muttered  to  himself.  “I  wonder  if  it  could  be — but 
no,  it  couldn’t  be — not  good  old  Belgrange.  What 
would  Bill  say  if  I  told  him  what  I  thought;  but  I’m 
going  to  play  detective.  There  is  nothing  like  play¬ 
ing  a  hunch.” 

So  late  that  night  Dan  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
house  and  went  quickly  up  to  the  pasture  land  v/here, 
earlier  in  the  day,  he  had  fixed  a  trap  with  several 
small  live  lambs  for  a  bait,  hoping  that  the  killer 
would  come  there  that  night.  He  waited  patiently 
for  several  hours  and  was  about  ready  to  give  up, 
thinking  that  Belgrange’s  set  to  with  the  killer  had 
frightened  him  away  for  the  present.  Just  then  he 
heard  a  slight  growl  and  saw  several  forms 
rushing  toward  the  baited  trap.  Dan  got  his  flash¬ 
light  and  gun  ready. 

When  the  dogs  had  stopped  and  had  started 
fighting  among  themselves  over  the  lambs,  Dan 
flashed  the  light  on  them  and  who  should  be  among 
them,  as  leader  of  the  pack,  but  Belgrange.  Dan  fired 
quickly  and  the  shot  ran  true;  for  Belgrange  never 
moved.  Dan  buried  Belgrange  there,  and  when  he 
went  back  to  camp,  he  quietly  told  good  old  Bill  that 
his  favorite  have  been  killed  in  the  fight. 

“We  got  the  killer  though  Bill,  so  I  don’t  think 
we  shall  be  bothered  by  the  pack  any  more.”  With 
this,  Dan  turned  and  walked  quietly  back  to  his 
ranch,  leaving  Bill  to  grieve  silently  over  his  fallen 
pack  leader. 

Norman  McKeen  ’29 


BELATED 

More  than  a  dozen  freight  ships  had  lined  the 
docks  that  clustered  around  the  small  but  well 
situated  harbor.  Few  of  the  people  around  these 
docks  had  any  idea  that  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  afoot  when  one  of  these  ships  cast  off  from  its 
moorings  and  steamed  placidly  out.  However,  in  his 
cabin,  the  captain  of  this  freighter  was  scanning 
over  the  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk,  or  more  particu¬ 
larly  one  paper  in  this  pile,  a  telegram  from  the 
central  office  of  his  company.  The  telegram  read 
as  follows:  “Do  not  wait  for  further  cargo.  Pro¬ 
ceed  at  pnce  to  pick  up  rubber.  Competition  with 


McCoy.  Use  utmost  means.”  He  sensed  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This  cargo  of  rubber  would  be  the  last  cargo 
to  leave  Port  Alto  before  the  new  embargo  rates 
went  into  effect  and,  therefore,  was  a  prize  to  the 
company  that  could  obtain  it. 

The  freighter  Osprey,  was  not  in  exceptionally 
good  condition  for  racing  but  he  had  decided  that  he 
must  try  it.  So  Captain  Burton  found  himself  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  all  possible  haste  to  Port  Alto.  Luck 
was  not  with  him  for  the  first  part  of  this  trip,  a 
fact  which  made  itself  known  at  an  early  date.  The 
boilers  of  the  freighter  were  old  and  a  larger  amount 
of  coal  than  ever  was  needed  to  keep  the  steam  up. 
The  piping  could  not  stand  the  extra  pressure  any 
too  well  so  it  kept  one  man  busy  most  of  the  time 
stopping  leakage.  The  coal  in  the  bunkers  was  de¬ 
creasing  at  an  alarming  rate  and  the  coaling  stations 
were  widely  scattered  along  the  small  islands  be¬ 
tween  the  ship’s  present  location  and  the  port  of 
destination.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one  course  to 
follow.  That  course  was  to  put  in  at  the  first  avail¬ 
able  town  and  telegraph,  or  cable,  to  the  nearest 
coaling  station  to  have  a  supply  of  coal  reserved 
there. 

With  this  view  in  mind  Burton  put  in  at  a 
somewhat  promising  settlement  and  went  directly 
to  the  cable  office.  He  paused  at  one  of  the  side 
counters  and  began  to  study  the  charts  and  bulletins 
spread  out  on  the  smooth  surface.  The  nearest  coal¬ 
ing  station  was  about  eighty  miles  distant.  He 
figured  that  he  could  just  about  track  it  before  his 
coal  gave  out.  According  to  the  bulletin  there  were 
about  three  hundred  tons  of  coal  at  that  station; 
enough  to  coal  his  frieighter  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  He  knew  that  he  must  cable  at  once.  Had 
Captain  Burton  been  more  observant,  he  might  have 
noticed  a  man  standing  just  behind  him  who  was 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  He  might  have  seen  him 
start  suddenly,  as  if  he  sensed  what  Burton  was 
doing,  then  rush  over  to  the  center  counter,  fill  out 
one  of  the  blank  cablegrams  and  hastily  depart 
This  man  was  the  local  agent  of  the  company  that 
McCoy  represented.  He  had  cabled  ahead  of  Burton 
and  reserved  the  coal  supply,  signing  a  fictitious 
name  to  the  cablegram.  Burton’s  cablegram; 
following  this  one,  would  be  just  too  late. 

Captain  Burton  finished  his  business,  went  back 
to  his  ship,  and  gave  orders  to  race  on.  After  some 
strenuous  sailing  the  Osprey  steamed  into  a  harbor 
surrounded  by  coral  reefs  and  strips  of  rock  that 
bore  marks  of  volcanic  origin.  The  freighter,  vibra¬ 
ting  from  the  strain  of  the  race,  was  moored  at 
the  coal  wharf.  Captain  Burton  walked  down  the 
gang  plank  and  presented  himself  to  the  foreman 
who  showed  him  the  cablegram  that  had  arrived 
just  ahead  of  his.  Burton  was  dismayed  but  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  reckless  attempt  to  reach  the  next 
island. 
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The  crew  of  the  Ospi'ey  felt  that  its  captain 
had  lost  his  mind  but  it  was  obliged  to  press  on. 
The  coal  in  the  bunkers  was  soon  exhausted  and  the 
crew  was  put  to  work  to  remove  the  ship’s  supplies 
from  the  crates  and  to  feed  the  crates  to  the  fast 
disappearing  fires.  Meanwhile  the  agent  of  ths 
rival  company-  had  guessed  what  might  happen  next 
and  had  sent  another  cablegram  to  reserve  the  coal 
supply  at  the  next  island.  The  cable  operator  at  the 
^able  station,  however,  knew  nearly  everyone  on  that 
group  of  islands  and  also  knew  a  few  things  about 


:he  business  methods  of  nearly  everyone.  For  th? 
reeason,  he  hesitated  as  he  was  about  to  send  the 
second  cablegram  through.  A  few  hours  later  the 
Osprey,  barely  moving  under  the  power  of  the  wood 
fires,  limped,  rather  than  sailed,  up  to  the  dock  of 
the  second  coaling  station.  The  foreman  of  this 
station  extended  his  welcome  to  Burton  and  set 
the  crew  to  work  to  coal  the  freighter.  A  moment 
later  the  cablegram  from  McCoy’s  agent  arrived — 
belated.  Only  the  cable  operator  knew  why. 

Aldrich  Hutchins  ’29 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  OUR  L1NSCOTT  SCHOOL  FRESHMEN 


THE  BOY  WHO-  COULDN’T  BE  BEATEN 

16-22-9-8 — The  ball  was  snapped  back  to  Sam 
Putnam  and  he  passed  it  to  Captain  Ken  Strong 
who  made  8  yards  through  the  center  of  the  line. 

It  was  now  fourth  down  and  two  yards  to  go. 
Ken  Strong  was  in  favor  of  a  forward  pass — Sam 
Putnam  wanted  to  try  a  criss-cross  play. 

A  forward  pass  was  thrown  and  Dick  O’Con¬ 
nell,  the  first  Harvard  end,  was  seen  sprinting  for 
the  ball.  It  seemed  hopeless,  but  Dick  would  never 
give  up  trying.  If  he  caught  the  ball,  Harvard 
would  win  and  he  would  be  the  hero, — on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  did  not  catch  it,  it  would  be  anothei 
game  for  Yale. 

The  game  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  time¬ 
keeper  raised  his  hand,  but  the  shot  was  never 
heard — for  just  then  a  form  was  seen  shooting 
through  the  air  and  then  seen  plunging  down  over 
the  goal  line  with  the  ball  tightly  clasped  to  his 
shoulder. 

Harvard  had  won  its  annual  game  over  Yale, 
and  Dick  O’Connell  was  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Robert  Quigley 


WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  IF: 

George  Davidson  forgot  his  ankle  socks. 

Arthur  Altavesta  forgot  his  daily  cough. 

Emil  Backman  talked  during  the  English 
period. 

Anna  Balestrerie  whispered  in  school. 

Antonetta  Sabetella  knew  what  she  was  read¬ 
ing  about. 

Mabel  Grammer  kept  quiet  before  school. 

William  Ginevicz  lost  the  curl  in  his  hair. 

Robert  Quicgley  didn’t  know  anything  about 
football. 

Pauline  Rust  forgot  to  giggle, 


James  McSweeney  stopped  slamming  doors. 
Ruth  Veno  came  to  school  on  time. 

Mr.  Hoag  stopped  answering  all  our  questions. 
Olga  Koczerga  didn’t  know  everyone’s  lines 
in  the  play. 

Zelda  Pineau  talked  during  the  English  period. 
Miss  Roche  didn’t  pronounce  the  names  in  the 
Cdyssey  for  us. 

Ruth  Stevens  failed  in  Latin. 

Miss  Shea  forgot  she  gave  us  homework  in 
Business  Arithmetic. 


THE  EVER  ACTING  JUNIORS 

The  Ever-Acting  Junior  Club. ,  was  formed  in 
September  1925  by  the  following  students  of  the 
Linscott  School:  President,  Caroline  Lyman;  Vice 
President,  Joseph  De  Tucci;  Secretary,  Lyra  Gram¬ 
mer;  Treasurer,  Robert  Krcepsch. 

These  pupils  v/ith  eleven  additional  ones  kept 
the  club  going  until  they  were  promoted  to  Wo¬ 
burn  High. 

The  classes  which  followed  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  club,  and  so  far  it  has  been  a  success. 

It  is  a  dramatic  club  made  up  of  the  Fresh¬ 
men  whose  English  grade  is  high  and  who  have, 
dramatic  ability.  Many  plays  have  been  given  in 
the  school  hall,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  bene¬ 
fited  the  school  as  well  as  the  pupils. 

Until  this  year  Miss  Redding,  our  English  in¬ 
structor  has  been  the  club  elader. 

Miss  Roche  is  our  leader  this  year  and  our 
present  officers  are:  President,  Zelda  Pineau;  Vice 
President,  Mabel  Grammer;  Secretary,  Ruth  Stev¬ 
ens;  Treasurer,  Eleanor  Given. 

Last  month  we  put  on  a  two  act  play — “Mar¬ 
gery  Makes  Good.”  We  are  soon  going  to  start 
rehearsals  for  a  three-act  play  which  ws  intend  to 
put  on  in  March. 

Mabel  Grammer 


EVENING 


THE  LIBRARY 


The  rosy  sun  sinks  in  the  golden  west, 

And  bids  the  whole  world  to  seek  its  rest. 

The  weary  weapers  lay  down  their  scythes, 

The  ploughmen  from  the  furrows  turn  their  eyes. 
The  birds  have  stilled  their  little  peep, 

And  all  the  world  prepares  for  sleep. 

But  one  more  pleasant  thing  the  eye  espies, 

In  looking  upward  to  the  summer  skies. 

Tinting  the  heavens  of  palest  blue, 

Banners  of  almost  every  blending  hue 
Shine  through  the  sturdy  pines  on  lofty  peaks; 

And  on  the  sparking  waters  cast  their  pretty  streaks. 

Catherine  Burke  ’29 


DO  YOU? 

That  Columbus  discovered  America 
In  fourteen  ninety-two, 

Is  a  fact  I  always  remember 
In  a  history  test;  don’t  you? 

That  Lindbergh  crossed  the  Atlantic 
In  a  plane  without  a  crew, 

Is  something  I’ll  always  remember 
Forever  and  forever;  won’t  you? 

But  the  thing  that’s  always  a  puzzle 
On  every  paper  I  do, 

Is  getting  a  hundred  in  Algebra. 

I  don’t  know  how;  do  you? 

Elizabeth  Donahue  ’30 


WHAT  IS  A  POEM 
“What  is  a  poem?”  the  people  ask. 

A  pupil  will  answer,  “A  very  hard  task”. 

To  find  the  right  answer  he’ll  never  try, 

But  wonders,  “Oh  why,  doesn’t  poetry  die!” 
The  real  answer  is  something  hard  to  explain; 
Try  as  we  may,  it  doesn’t  seem  plain. 

Some  say  it’s  feeling  expressed  for  the  love 
Of  things  created  by  our  God  above. 

The  earth,  the  sky,  the  water  clear 
Make  us  feel  that  we’re  glad  we’re  here. 

To  let  folks  know  the  reason  why, 

We  express  it  in  poetry  that  will  never  die. 

E.  Fowlkes  ’29 


Above  the  Center’s  dreary  looks, 

Rises  the  castle  of  the  books. 

The  door  is  broad,  and  it  is  high, 

For  inside  it  many  treasures  lie. 

Treasures  there  from  every  place, 

Every  language  and  every  race. 

Oh!  such  a  variety  of  treasures  there  are, 

Gathered  from  places  near  and  far! 

If  you  want  a  thrill  from  a  Western  book, 

Under  the  heading  “Zane  Grey”  you  will  look; 

But  if  you  want  something  mysterious  and  chilling, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  will  give  you  a-thrilling. 

Perhaps  you  want  a  classic  now, 

Then  William  Shakespeare  will  make  his  bow. 

If  you  want  a  story  of  children  and  such, 

Read  “Hans  Brinker”,  a  story  of  the  Dutch. 

In  the  alcoves  on  the  left  you  will  find, 

Much  golden  information  ready  to  be  mined. 
Taken  in  all,  it’s  a  wonderful  place 
For  every  language  and  every  race. 

Henry  Patterson  ’30 


COURAGE 

Though  everything  is  against  you, 

And  everything  looks  bad, 

Summon  the  courage  that  is  in  you, 

And  don’t  look  so  sad. 

There  must  be  better  days  coming, 

So  you  mustn’t  feel  so  blue, 

Just  remember  that  the  other  fellow 
Is  just  as  bad  off  as  you. 

Lester  Goldstein  ’30 


Me  thought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  “Poetry! 

Miss  Ranney  doth  desire  Poetry!”- — The  innocent 
Poetry, 

Poetry,  that  adds  up  the  list  of  “D’s”, 

The  death  of  each  “A’s”  life,  Poor  pupil’s  reward, 
Storm  of  each  brain,  Great  Literature’s  choice  dish, 
Chief  impediment  in  life’s  joy! 

Parody  on  “Poetry”  taken  from  “the  .  sleep 
passage”  of  Macbeth. 

Margaret  Nolan  ’29 
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WRITING  POETRY 
Homework  is  an  evil, 

Necessary  though  it  be; 

And  the  kind  that  I  like  least  of  all 
Is  writing  poetry. 

First  I  write  a  line  or  two, 

Then  disgusted,  rub  it  out. 

It  all  makes  me  so  angry, 

That  I  could  loudly  shout. 

I  use  more  paper  on  one  verse, 

Than  a  poet  does  on  three 
And  think  it  would  be  very  hard 
To  make  a  poet  of  me. 

Ernest  Kimball  ’29 


NIGHT 

Softly  the  shades  of  evening  fall, 

And  like  a  blanket  cover  all. 

One  by  one  the  stars  appear, 

All  little  children  to  the  moon,  so  clear. 

Softer  and  stiller  the  whole  earth  grows 
Till  the  peace  descends  that  only  night  knows. 

Then  all  through  the  night  God’s  people  rest, 

Till  again  at  dawn  they’re  with  daytime  blessed. 

Agnes  Nielson  ’29 


WOBURN  HIGH  SPIRIT 
On  Woburn,  on  Woburn! 

Plunge  right  through  that  line. 

You  can  make  your  famous  touchdown 
Almost  any  time. 

On  Woburn,  on  Woburn! 

Fight  on  for  her  fame. 

Fight,  fellows,  fight! 

And  we  will  win  this  game. 

Jerry  Cagnina  ’29 


DAWN 

The  world  seemed  wrong  and  upside  down — 
The  sky  was  gray  and  drear; 

The  wind  itself  howled  a  plaintive  tune, 

And  the  clouds  wept  a  silent  tear. 

The  way  seemed  long,  and  hard,  and  steep — 
And  the  road  was  rough  all  the  way; 

Yet  the  Traveler  steadily  plodded  on 
’Till  the  dawn  of  Eternal  Day. 

Then  the  morning  star  came  shining 
Through  the  gray  of  the  sky  above — - 

And  God  gave  His  crown  of  glory, 

And  the  prize  of  His  Heavenly  Love. 

And  the  world  was  bright  with  His  glory. 
While  the  storm  clouds  had  blown  away — 

For  He  had  heard  Man’s  calling 
And  had  helped  him  along  the  way. 

Pauline  E.  Wood  ’30 


THE  STEADFAST  HEART  AND  A  HELPING 

HAND 

“Just  forge  straight  thro’  with  your  purpose”, 
Said  a  father  gray  to  his  son. 

“It’s  the  steadfast  man  with  the  helping  hand, 

Who  will  always  be  found  to  have  won.” 

“Just  mark  out  your  course  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
With  a  thought  for  your  talent  and  strength, 
Then  start  to  climb  with  a  strong  good  will, 

And  you’ll  be  at  the  top  at  length.” 

“But  don’t  forget  as  you  toil  along, 

And  you  see  some  one  slow  going  through, 

If  you  give  him  a  hand,  you’ll  find  before  long, 
He  has  given  a  hand  to  you.” 

G.  E.  Adams  ’29 


SPLENDORS 

When  I  see  in  the  grape  arbors,  the  clusters  hanging 
there, 

Ripening  in  the  sunlight,  the  tokens  of  God’s  care, 

When  I  see  the  landscapes  painted  by  a  hand  unseen 
but  sure, 

It  is  then  that  nature  thrills  me  and  its  beauty 
does  allure. 

For  I’d  like  to  go  a  Irking  and  rambling  o’er  the  leal 

And  hear  the  winds  a  blowing  through  the  grasses 
and  the  trees, 

’Tis  then  I’d  like  to  lie  and  dream  of  wonders  sti1] 
to  be, 

4nd  marvel  at  the  splendors  that  my  Maker  shows 
to  me. 

Betty  West  ’29 


THE  SHELL 

While  sitting  on  the  sands  one  day, 

A  tiny  shell  was  washed  my  way. 

I  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  to  my  ear 
Longing  of  strange  sea  tales  to  hear. 

It  gave  me  many  strange  reports 
Of  fairy  homes  in  coral  forts, 

Where  many  fairies  dance  and  play, 
Throughout  the  happy  livelong  day. 

Of  ships  from  their  course  led  astray, 
Ne’er  again  may  they  find  their  way 
Around  the  stormy  windtossed  main, 
Without  help  from  some  other  vein. 

All  these  things  and  many  more. 

I  learned  from  that  shell  on  the  shor'\ 

So  could  we  all  be  easily  taught 
Many  things  of  which  we  know  naught. 

Margaret  Burke  ’30 
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KEEP  SMILING 

When  the  world  seems  dark  and  dreary,. 
And  you  don’t  know  what  to  do, 

A  little  smile  that’s  worth  your  while, 

Will  drive  away  your  blues. 

Just  chase  away  those  gray  clouds. 

And  let  the  sun  come  shining  through. 
Back  of  every  cloud  there’s  a  sky  of  blue. 
So  always  be  cheerful, 

And  never  feel  blue, 

Always  keep  a  smiling  front, 

And  this  will  bring  you  through. 

Martin  McDonough  ’29 


“Please  write  a  poem,”  Miss  Ranney  said, 

“For  in  the  ‘Reflector’  it  may  be  read”. 

I  sat  me  down  to  do  or  die 
And  as  I  began,  I  heaved  a  sigh. 

“Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue.” 

Nothing  rhymed  with  that  but  glue. 

“Autumn  leaves  are  turning  bright.” 

Yes,  they  are  a  pretty  sight. 

Aha,  I  have  it;  a  poem  I’ll  write 
About  the  army  in  all  its  might. 

With  crashing  of  drums  and  trampling  of  feet — - 
The  General’s  face  was  as  red  as  a  beet. 

I  sighed  and  sighed  but  all  in  vain, 

It  seemed  my  inspiration  had  dormant  lain. 

“No  use,  no  use,”  was  all  I  could  say. 

A  poem  I  did  not  write  that  day. 

Irma  E.  Spaulding  ’30 


OCTOBER 

Why  are  the  skies  so  blue  ? 

Why  are  the  leaves  so  bright? 

Why  did  Jack  Frost 
Visit  us  last  night? 

Why  has  Nature  dressed 
The  world  in  vivid  harmony, 

Blending  all  the  colors 
So  very,  very  charmingly  ? 

What  is  the  reason  or 

The  secret,  have  you  guessed  ? 

October’s  here  again, 

The  month  we  love  the  best. 

Zella  Allen  ’29 


OPTIMISM 

This  life’s  not  so  long  in  the  living, 

We  can  make  it  at  most  what  we  may. 

It  largely  depends  on  our  giving, 

If  its  passing  is  gloomy  or  gay. 

A  kind  word  can  make  trouble  lighter, 

A  little  forbearance  can  warm 
A  heart  chilled  with  fear,  make  clouds  brighter, 
’Tis  as  easy  to  laugh  as  to  storm. 

The  years  go  on  moving  but  never 
The  time  we’ve  mis-spent,  give  back; 

Gone  once,  it’s  gone  from  us  forever. 

Then  why  let  their  memories  rack 
Our  hearts  with  remorse  or  sorrow, 

When  kindness  might  be  each  days’s  crown, 
And  lighten  the  load  of  to-morrow. 

’Tis  as  easy  to  smile  as  to  frown. 

John  DeNapoli  ’30 


\ 


ASSEMBLY 

On  Tuesday,  November  27,  the  two  upper 
classes  heard  a  very  interesting  talk.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Risley,  from  Burdett  College,  spoke  to  the  Juniors 
and  Seniors  on  “Nine  Points  of  Responsibility.” 
Every  one  who  heard  this  talk  was  inspired.  Mr. 
Risley  gave  out  folders  after  the  talk  with  the 
nine  points  of  responsibility  on  them. 

These  points  were  as  follows: 

1.  “I  won’t” — “I  won’t”  is  a  tramp. 

2.  “I  can’t” — “I  can’t”  is  a  quitter. 

3.  “I  don’t  know” — “I  don’t  know”  is  too  lazy. 

4.  “I  wish  I  could”— “I  wish  I  could”  is  a 
wisher. 

5.  “I  might” — “I  might”  is  waking  up. 

6.  “I’ll  try” — “I’ll  try”  is  on  his  feet. 

7:  “I  can” — “I  can”  is  on  his  way. 

8.  “I  did”- — “I  did”  is  on  his  feet. 

9.  “I  did” — “I  did”  is  now  the  boss. 

To  illustrate  these  points,  Mi\  Risley  quoted 
the  following  poem: 

“One  ship  sails  east  and  another  sails  west 
By  the  selfsame  winds  that  blow; 

‘Tis  the  set  of  the  sails  and  not  the  gales 
That  determines  the  way  they  go. 

Like  ships  on  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  men 
As  they  journey  on  through  life; 

‘Tis  the  set  of  the  soul  that  determines  the  goal, 
And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife.” 


THE  STAR  GLEAMS 

On  Thursday,  December  20,  The  Social  Club 


entertained,  at  an  assembly,  the  members  of  the 
Senior  -and  Junior  Classes  with  the  presentation  of 
“The  Star  Gleams,”  a  Christmas  Choral. 

The  parts  were  well  taken  by  the  whole  cast, 
and  each  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
impersonation  of  the  character  which  he  or  she 
represented.  The  angel  chorus  was  especially  fine. 

Moro  credit  and  thanks  than  can  be  expressed 
are  due  to  Miss  Ranney  and  Miss  Burke  for  the 
time  which  they  so  willingly  put  into  coaching  the 
Choral,  and  for  its  great  success. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows:  Madonna, 
Betty  West;  St.  Joseph,  Frank  Kean;  Pilgrim,  Dan¬ 
iel  Holland;  First  King,  Charles  Noonan;  Second 
King,  Eric  Johnson;  Third  King,  John  Gaffney; 
Shepherds,  Nathaniel  Upton,  James  McAllister,  Al¬ 
bert  Greenan;  Angel  Trio,  Mary  Salmon,  Con¬ 
stance  Bartoli,  Anna  Scott;  People  and  Angels, 
Members  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Clubs. 

C.  E.  B. 


THE  POP  CONCERT 

Friday,  December  21,  a  Pop  Concert  and  Dance 
was  held  in  the  school  hall  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Feeney. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  jail-bird  act, 
a  novelty  waltz,  a  vocal  trio,  two  solos,  and  three 
specialty  dances.  These  acts  interspered  the  danc¬ 
ing  and  on  every  occasion  received  the  hearty  ap¬ 
plause  of  all. 

Between  the  specialty  acts,  the  elimination 
dance,  the  favor  dance,  the  broom  dance  and  spot 
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dance,  there  was  something  going  on  all  the  time. 

Refreshments  were  sold  at  orange  and  black 
bedecked  booths  on  either  side  of  the  hall. 

The  matrons  were  Miss  Roughsedge,  Miss  Ran- 
ney,  Mrs.  Bean,  Miss  Burke,  Miss  Salmon  and  Miss 
Burnes. 


THE  SENIOR  DANCE 

The  Senior  Dance  of  the  class  of  1929  was  held 
on  Friday  evening,  November  30,  1928,  instead  of 
Thanksgiving  Eve.,  as  usual.  This  change  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  football  team.  This  year  the 
Senior  Dance  was  also  a  Victory  Dance. 

The  Senior  class  v.'as  well  represented  and  many 
of  the  alumni  were  there.  The  hall  was  decorated 
with  the  class  colors,  blue  and  gold. 

The  matrons  were  Mrs.  Bean,  Miss  Doherty, 
Miss  Feeney,  Miss  Ranney,  and  Miss  Salmon. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  Joyce’s  orchestra. 

The  committee,  which  consisted  of  Dominic 
Shea,  Martin  McDonough,  Raymond  Carter,  Caro¬ 
line  Lyman,  and  Zella  Allen  deserve  much  praise 
for  the  way  the  party  was  conducted. 

THE  SENIOR  PLAY 

The  Senior  class  chose  for  its  annual  perfor¬ 
mance,  “The  Goose  Hangs  High.”  This  comedy, 
written  by  Lewis  Beach,  portrays  a  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  family.  Wherever  it  has  been  produced,  it 
has  been  very  successful. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  living  room  of  the 
Ingals’  home.  Act  I  takes  place  December  23; 
Act  II,  December  29  (the  curtain  is  lowered  dur¬ 
ing  Act  II  to  denote  the  passing  of  a  half  hour); 
and  Act  III,  December  30. 

As  in  former  years,  Mr.  Harlow  C.  Seely  di¬ 
rected  the  play.  The  musical  program  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Burns,  our  supervisor  of  music. 
The  play  committee  was  Virgina  Chase,  Ruth  Ja- 
quith,  George  Brown,  Charles  Doherty,  with  Dom¬ 
inic  Shea,  the  Senior  president,  acting  as  chairman. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows:  Bernard 
Ingals,  David  Breen;  Eunice  Ingals,  Dorothy  John¬ 
son;  Noel  Derby,  Charles  Noonan;  Leo  Day,  Rus¬ 
sell  Francis;  Rhoda,  Gladys  Adams;  Julia  Murdock, 
Constance  Conant;  Mrs.  Bi-adley,  Bei'tha  Barker; 
Hugh  Ingals,  Thomas  Hardy;  Ronald  Mux-dock,  Hei'- 
bert  Johnson;  Lois  Ingals,  Betty  West;  Bradley 
Ingals,  Kenneth  Anderson;  Dagnias  Carroll,  Evelyn 
Kean;  Clem,  Morris  Cummings;  Elliott  Kinxbex-ly, 
Richard  Dacey;  Dazzler,  a  dog. 

Ill  '  Play  was  very  well  presented  on  February 
G._  and  may  be  marked  as  another  among  our  long 
list  of  successes.  All  who  took  part  did  admirably 
and  ai'c  to  be  congx-atulated.  Thanks  are  extended 
to  all  who  helped  to  make  the  play  a  success — to 
Rooms  4,  7,  8,  11,  18  and  16  for  their  complimentax-y 
ads  for  the  program,  to  Miss  Burns  and  the  orches¬ 


tra,  Miss  Hall  and  Miss  Conant  for  assisting  with 
the  properties,  officers  of  the  Battalion,  candy  girls, 
and  the  many  others. 


TYPEWRITING  AWARDS 
Silver  pins  and  certificates  for  efficiency  in 
typewriting  have  been  awarded  to  the  following 
pupils  in  the  Senior  class. 

Silver  Pins:  Jennie  Carbone,  Marion  Harrison, 
Barbara  Johnson. 

Certificates:  Charles  Corcoran,  Charles  Doherty, 
Frances  Poliak,  Harold  Nelson,  Leo  Hogan,  Jonh 
Mahoney,  Margaret  Porter,  Roseixiary  Callahan, 
Alice  McGurn,  David  Breen,  Harry  Scott,  Allyn 
Brown,  Francis  Dwyer,  Gertrude  Connolly,  Louise 
Brown,  Jennie  Cai-bone. 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BATTALION,  1928-1929 

Major,  Fx-ank  Herbert  Kean,  Jr. 

Adjutant,  1st.  Lieut.  John  Paul  Mahoney. 
Supply  Officer,  2nd  Liexxt.  Paul  Fairman  Stan¬ 
ton. 

Company  A. 

Captain,  Dominic  Fx-ancis  Shea. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Charles  Percival  Fowler. 

2nd.  Lieutenant,  Hax-ry  Edwai-d  Scott. 

Company  B. 

Captain,  William  Stantley  Little. 

1st.  Lieutenant,  Charles  Henry  Noonan. 

2nd.  Lieutenant,  John  Joseph  McGonigle. 

Company  C. 

Captain,  David  Joseph  Breen. 

1st.  Lieutenant,  Kenneth  Carl  Anderson. 

2nd.  Lieutenant,  Ernest  George  Kimball. 

Company  D. 

Captain,  Raymond  Johnston  Carter. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Russell  Parker  Francis. 

2nd.  Liexxtenant,  Charles  Stephen  Dohei-ty. 

Company  E. 

Captain,  John  Oliver  Bushey. 

1st.  Lieutenant,  Rcbrt  Howax'd  Mui’phy. 

2nd.  Lieutenant,  Alton  Vernet  Freeman. 

Company  F. 

Captain,  Thomas  Ferdinand  Hardy. 

1st.  Lieutenant,  Geoi’ge  Arthur  Penokas. 

2nd.  Lieutenant,  Martin  James  McDonough. 

Band. 

Captain,  William  Ai’thur  Roche. 

1st.  Lieutenant,  Edwin  Taylor  Bailey. 

2nd.  Lieutenant,  Richard  Francis  Dacey. 
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SPEAKING  CONTEST  AT  WOBURN  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

The  annual  prize  speaking  contest  is  engaging 
the  interest  and  attention  of  many  students  in  the 
three  upper  classes  at  the  High  School.  An  un¬ 
usually  large  number  took  part  in  the  first  prelimin¬ 
ary  contest  which  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on 
Friday  afternoon,  February  1.  While  participation 
is  voluntary,  all  are  urged  to  take  part  because  of 
the  benefit  derived  in  the  practice  of  public  speak¬ 
ing. 

Those  who  spoke  are  as  follows:  Catherine 
Burke,  Russell  Francis,  Evelyn  Kean,  Ruth!  Jaquith, 
Helen  Liedman,  Robert  Kroepsch,  Gladys  Adams, 
Stephen  Finnegan,  Emma  Fowlkes,  Ernest  Kimball, 
Constance  Conant,  Caroline  Lyman,  Paul  Stanton, 
Bertha  Barker,  Charles  Billingsley,  Thelma  Barker, 
James  Brennan,  Lorine  Blanchard,  Veronica  Gin- 
evicz,  Gerald  Cagnia,  Charles  Fowler,  Barbara  John¬ 
son,  Alton  Freeman,  Grace-Lord,  Gladys  Nelson, John 
Mahoney,  Harry  Daw,  Annie  Quinn,  Raymond  Given, 
Marion  Wanton,  Arthur  Gonsalves,  Agnes  Nielsen, 
Leo  Hogan,  Ruth  Callahan,  Virginia  Chase,  Robert 
Murphy,  Frances  Looney,  Hester  Quigley,  Walter 
Scannell,  Elsie  Turgiss,  Margaret  Nolan,  Evelyn  Wy¬ 
man,  Rosemary  McHugh,  Lyra  Grammar,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Mary  Donahue,  George  Olson,  Francis  O’Neil, 
Clarence  Veno,  James  Polk,  Frank  Kean,  Kenneth 
Anderson,  Oscar  Schelander,  Pauline  Wood,  Thomas 
Hamilton,  Marjorie  Smith,  William  McDevitt,  Har¬ 
old  Johnson,  Mildred  Blye,  Jerome  Lynch,  Sadie 
Humphrey,  William  Brennan,  Josephine  Edmunds, 
Mary  Salmon,  Francis  Carrns,  Anna  Scott,  Lester 
Goldstein,  Josephine  Koezerga,  Elizabeth  Donahue, 
Charlotte  Booker,  Antonette  DiPanfilo,  Gudrun  Het- 
zel,  John  Gillis,  Kathryn  Lynch,  Margaret  Aylward, 
Gertrude  Samson,  Charles  Gridelli,  John  Neville, 
Hilma  Dexter,  George  Hetzel,  Gertrude  Olson,  Flor¬ 
ence  Carroll,  Margaret  Burke,  Constance  Bartoli, 
Catherine  Donahue,  Sadie  Flynn,  Margaret  Foley, 
Irma  Spalding,  John  Shea,  Florence  Haney,  Ruth 
Hedblom,  Vincent  Wanton,  Eva  MacKenzie,  Mary 
Nett,  Ruth  Olinder,  Mary  L.  Paris,  Charles  Estes, 
Shirley  Scott,  Grace  Simmons,  Pauline  Snow,  Lor¬ 
etta  McGowan,  Harold  Bradley,  Beulah  Towse,  Freda 
Case,  Robert  Adams,  Everett  Cote,  Clarissa  Smith, 
Alice  Donahue,  William  Grady,  Miriam  Johnson, 
Jean  Osmond,  Irene  Scott,  Edwald  Olson,  Rose  Best, 
Arline  Cummings,  Pearl  Grammond,  Ellsworth 
Towse,  John  Gaffney,  Sophie  Balsewich,  Mary  Ca¬ 
hill,  Charles  Quigley,  Daniel  Holland,  Rosamond 
Provest,  Miriam  Billauer,  Frank  Nichols,  Eric  John¬ 
son,  Ebba  Rosengren,  Elizabeth  Giles,  Marion  King, 
Paul  Hartmann,  Raymond  Matson,  James  McAllister, 
Charles  McHugh,  Thomas  Trainor,  Lawrence  Bren¬ 
nan. 

From  this  long  list  of  speakers,  twenty-five 
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were  selected  by  th<e  judges  to  take  part  in  the 
second  preliminary  contest  which  will  be  held  at  the 
High  School  the  last  of  February.  The  students 
chosen  are  Robert  Kroepsch,  Stephen  Finnegan, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Evelyn  Kean,  Caroline  Lyman,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Giles,  Jerome  Lynch,  Pauline  Wood,  Lester 
Goldstein,  Miriam  Billauer,  Frank  Kean,  Josephine 
Edmunds,  John  Sheea,  Gertrude  Olson,  Oscar  Sche- 
lander,  Margaret  Foley,  Frank  Nichlols,  Rose  Best, 
Charles  McHugh,  Irene  Scott,  Francis  O’Neil,  Con¬ 
stance  Conant,  Russell  Francis,  Pearl  Grammont, 
Hilma  Dexter. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Ruth  W.  Preston,  Miss 
Margaret  L.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Daniel  P.  Hurld  of  the 
High  School  Faculty. 


LETTER  AWARDS  AT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

At  Assembly  on  Tuesday  morning,  February  5, 
certificates  and  letters  were  awarded  to  members  of 
the  football  and  track  teams  by  Principal  Orel  M. 
Bean. 

Members  of  the  football  team  to  receive  recogni¬ 
tion  were  James  Brennan,  Captain;  John  McGonagle, 
Martin  McDonough,  Warren  Boynton,  William  Little, 
David  Breen,  Dominic  Shea,  Martin  Hogan,  Harold 
Johnson,  Frederick  Doherty,  Francis  Goddard,  Ed¬ 
ward  Desmond,  Leo  Carroll,  Paul  Donahue,  Chlarles 
Fowler,  Harry  Scott,  William  Brennan,  Manager. 

Certificates  and  letters  were  also  awarded  to 
the  following  members  of  the  track  team:  William 
Roche,  Captain;  Charles  Estes,  Charles  Moloy, 
Thomas  Hamilton,  George  Olson,  George  Pernokas, 
Jerome  Cronin,  Harold  Callahan,  Joseph  Pappalardo, 
John  Bushey,  Manager. 

The  certificates  are  diplomas  certifying  that  the 
student  is  entitled  to  wear  the  “W”  and  they  are 
given  in  addition  to  the  felt  letter.  They  are  nine 
by  twelve  inches  in  size  and  suitable  for  framing. 


FRESHMAN  NOTES 
Will  Raymond  ever  stay  in  his  seat? 

Will  Margery  ever  stop  teasing  Albert? 

Will  Robert  ever  come  to  school  for  two  whole 
weeks  ? 

Will  Josephine  ever  stop  giggling? 

Will  Albert  ever  stop  talking? 

Will  Anna  ever  keep  a  date? 

Will  Walter  ever  stop  hitting  girls  with  a  piece 
of  an  eraser? 

Will  Sarah  ever  learn  her  Science? 

Will  Edward  ever  stop  contradicting  teachers. 
Will  Geraldine  ever  grow  tall? 

Will  Frank  ever  get  over  his  bashfulness? 
Will  Christine  ever  stop  chewing  gum  ? 

Will  Franklin  ever  hear  the  question  the  first 
time  ? 

Will  Theresa  ever  stop  flirting? 
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Will  Michael  ever  get  to  his  seat  before  the 
bell  rings  ? 

Will  Evelyn  ever  speak  so  she  can  be  heard? 
Will  Lane  ever  stop  making  eyes  at  the  girls  ? 
Will  Edna  ever  fail  in  studies? 

Will  Elmer  ever  understand  an  explanation? 
Will  Alice  ever  stop  turning  around  in  her  seat? 
Will  Louis  ever  stop  teasing  the  girls  ? 

,  Will  Roy  ever  find  his  homework? 

Will  Joseph  pass  in  Civics  ? 

Will  Hugh  ever  get  up  from  his  seat  without 
stumbling  ? 

Will  Christopher  ever  stop  growing? 

Will  William  learn  whether  his  cows  have 
consumption  or  not? 

Will  Walter  catch  up  in  his  new  course? 


ORGANIZATION  OF  HOME  ROOMS 

Room  17  President:  Edward  Aylward 

Vice  President:  Lane  Wheaton 
Secretary:  Evelyn  Lord 

Room  18  President:  John  Bradley 

Vice  President:  Frank  DePamphilo 
Secretary:  Thora  Grammont 


Room  13  President:  Satirios  Gennaris 

Vice  President:  Selma  Berman 
Secretary:  Esther  Anderson 

Room  4  President:  Louis  Venios 

Vice  President:  George  Holland 
Secretary:  Grace  Donahue 

Room  17  led  in  the  contributions  for  taking  the 
band  on  a  trip.  It  also  led  in  the  sale  of  Christ¬ 
mas  seals. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Some  of  the  girls  in  the  IIIBI  Shorthand r  class 
are  looking  for  information.  What  can  the  word 
“noosed”  mean?  Isn’t  a  noose  a  wild  animal? 

Teacher  in  Library:  “What  are  you  looking 
for?”- 

Boy,  perusing  a  “Who’s  Who  in  America,”- -I 
want  to  find  something  about  Shakespeare. 

Extracts  from  English  Papers 

Morally  wounding  him 

After  the  dim  of  battle 

When  Elaine  dies,  she  has  her  father  put  her  in 
a  barge 

He  saw  an  arm  take  the  sword  and  banish  it 
three  times 

It  was  a  blood  shed  battle 

Arthur  is  the  most  Human  character  in  the 
Idles 

Bedivere  was  in  her  room  in  a  nunnery  unravel- 
I  ng  her  hair 


III  C  S. 

Teacher  discussing  the  suTix  arium  (ary) 
“What  is  an  itinerary?” 

Pupil:  “A  place  where  tin  is  kept.” 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

Teacher:  Why  did  Dr.  Mannette  whisper  to 
Mr.  Lorry  ? 

Pupil:  So  the  people  couldn’t  hear  what  he 

said. 


Room  4  is  challenging  Room  13  to  a  game  of 
hockey. 

Hockey  Notes: 

Room  13  won  from  a  team  made  up  of  other 
Freshmen.  The  captain  and  manager  of  the  Fresh¬ 
man  team  were  elected:  Captain,  Paul  Sheeran; 
Manager,  Soto  Gennaris. 

The  girls  are  invited  to  attend  the  games  at 
Walker’s  Pond. 

Girls,  why  not  form  a  team  to  defeat  the  boys  ? 

Football  Notes: 

The  Freshmen  won  the  championship.  The 
captain  was  Bobby  Foley  and  the  manager,  Daniel 
Marlowe. 


Mr.  Sullivan  asked  the  following  question  in  a 
Civics  Class:  “What  is  pasteurized  milk?” 

Pupil:  “Milk  that  comes  from  cows  kept  in 
pastures  only,” 


The  sentence:  Moi,  me  perdre!  et  comment 
me  perdrais-je  ? 

Miss  Donahue:  i  T  get  lost!  And  how- — 

Did  Flora  get  too  confidential  for  Mr.  Walker? 

Miss  R:  How  does  Carton  come  into  the  story? 

Miss  Smith:  From  the  outside. 

Miss  G:  What  part  of  your  body  enables  you 
to  stand  as  you  are  now  ? 

Weafer:  My  legs. 

Miss  C - must  think  we’re  whizzes  in  French 

translation.  How  about  it,  Gertie. 

We  wonder  what  would  happ~n  if  the  Juniors 
in  Room  20  ceased  to  rush  in  at  8.09%. 

Miss  Ranney:  Did  Mr.  Lorry  go  to  London  or 
Paris  ? 

Wanton:  Yes’am. 

Judging  from  the  way  Mr.  Ricker  talks,  he 
jnust  be  trying  to  sell  stock  in  the  ten  cent  stores, 
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Mr.  Walker:  In  the  army  we  get  thirty  dollars 
a  day — once  a  month. 

It  is  whispered  about  that  the  dog  Mr.  Sanborn 
had  for  sale  at  the  Senior  Dance  was  finally  sold 
to  the  lunch  room. 

Freshmen — children  that  are  heard  and  not 

seen. 

Mr.  Ricker  spent  a  whole  period  doing  many 
complicated  experiments  to  show  us  that  the  amount 
of  work  you  put  into  a  thing  you  will  get  out  of  it 
and  not  the  least  bit  more.  We  found  that  out 
years  ago. 

Teacher  (demonstrating):  It  goes  like  this  — 

Class:  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Who  is: 

Mr.  Walker’s  case  of  puppy  love? 

The  boy  who  likes  green  ? 

“The  Sphinx”? 

The  teacher  who  catches  “fish”  ? 

The  boy  who  takes  Bunny’s  books? 

Tiddly-winks  champion,  John  Shea  or  John 
Kelly? 


Future  vocations: 

John  Shea — Dish  washer  at  our  school  lunch 
counter. 

Daniel  McManus — Marathon  runner  at  8.09% 
A.  M. 

James  Mulhern — Pawnbroker  in  the  South  End. 

Bernice  Hutchenson — Flirt  in  vaudeville. 

Vincent  Wanton — Opera  singer  at  Lyceum  Hall. 

Richard  Paulsen — Midget  with  Barnum  and 
Bailey. 

John  Kelly — Tiddly-wink  champion  of  W.  H.  S. 

Freda  Case — National  orator  noted  for  loud 
voice. 

George  McKittrick — Perpetual  motion  in  Dan¬ 
vers. 

Anna  Scott — Dancing  teacher  at  Home  for 
Cripples. 

John  Di  Napoli — Chinese  laundryman. 

Bradley  Twins— Farmers  in  West  Side. 

Edward  Driscoll — Cowboy  at  Bradley’s  Ranch. 

Gerty  Cogan — Artist  (painting  blondes). 

Oscar  Shelander-Swiming  instructor. 


SENIOR  NOTES 
The  Tardy  Senior’s  Song 
Each  morn  the  rosy  fingered  dawn 
Comes  up,  so  poets  say; 

And  robins  chirp  along  the  lawn 
To  greet  the  new  born  day. 

The  grass  with  dew  looks  beautiful, 
The  leaves  with  dew  are  pearly. 
I’ll  take  the  poets  word  for  it, 

I  don’t  get  up  that  early. 


Mr.  Seeley  (at  rehearsal):  All  the  girls  may 
go  home  now  but  the  boys.  (Morris,  that  means 
you.) 

Girls,  watch  out  for  Herby  Johnson.  He  has  a 
habit  of  saying  “my  dear,”  without  thinking. 

Miss  Hammond  (to  pupil  who  is  absent  most  of 
the  time) :  “Are  you  a  student  or  just  a  visitor 
here  ?” 

Many  new  brothers  and  sisters  are  found  in  the 
school  when  pupils  are  asked  to  subscribe  for  the 
“Reflector”. 

What  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  want  to 
know:  “Does  the  snow  put  the  siren  out  of  order 
at  7.25  A.  M.?” 

An  example  of  the  poor  filing  in  many  of  the 
large  business  firms  is  given  by  Miss  Bascom. 

Two  men  went  to  rob  a  firm’s  office.  One  of 
them  was  a  former  employee  of  the  firm  so  he 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  place. 

As  they  were  opening  the  safe,  they  heard  foot¬ 
steps  approaching  the  office.  One  of  the  men  said 
“Where  shall  we  hide?”  The  former  employee  said, 
“Let’s  hide  in  the  filing  room;  they  never  could  find 
anything  there,  so  they  won’t  be  able  to  find  us.” 

Why  were  there  so  many  of  the  Freshman  girls 
at  the  Pop  Concert?  (Ask  Mahoney.) 

Who  takes  “Shiner”  Little  home  from  the 
hockey  rink  so  many  afternoons?  (Ask  Gladys.) 

We  wonder: 

When  Pat  Donahue  will  come  to  school  a  full 
week  ? 

Why  Fowler  is  always  late  at  the  end  of  recess  ? 

Why  E.  Keen  and  D.  Johnson  are  seated  so  far 
apart  ? 

Why  Frank  Kean  wishes  he  had  Room  8  as  a 
homeroom  ? 

What  Kenneth  Anderson  is  always  doing  in 
Room  18  ? 

When  Corcoran  will  stop  collecting  his  3:10 
slips  ? 

What  Gorman  and  Kirk  are  always  talking 
about  ? 

When  Duffy  will  stop  teasing  Doherty? 

When  Kimball  will  take  his  turn  in  erasing  the 
board  ? 

When  Hogan  will  take  his  3:10  without  trying 
to  get  out  of  it? 

Miss  Conant:  Hogan,  are  you  prepared  to  re¬ 
cite  to-day  ? 

Hogan:  Is  Little  prepared? 

Miss  Conant:  No. 

Hogan:  Well,  neither  am  I. 

Little:  I  can  speak  any  language  but  Greek. 

Miss  Conant:  Tranlate  “Elle  tend-vers  lu  se$ 
mains  jointes.” 

Little:  Er-Er— I  can’t. 
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Miss  Conant:  But  you  said  you  could  speak 
any  language  but  Greek. 

Little:  I  can. 

Miss  Conant:  Well,  why  can’t  you  translate 
what  I  asked  for? 

Little:  Because  that  is  Greek  to  me. 

Harold  Nelson  will  have  to  learn  much  more 
about  debating  before  he  can  defeat  Miss  Bascom  in 
an  argument. 

Why  is  that  blonde  P.  G.  so  bashful  in  school 
and  so  different  outside? 

We  would  like  to  know  the  secret  of  timing 


oneself  so  that  one  can  just  get  into  the  homeroom 
every  morning  as  the  8.10  gong  rings.  A  few  of  the 
pupils  in  Room  13  seem  to  have  discovered  it. 

Why  does  Duffy  take  such  a  delight  in  writing 
the  word,  Phyllis,  on  his  book  covers? 

What  did  Frank  Kean  mean  by  “recept”  in 
Geometry?  ICS  would  like  to  know. 

According  to  Miss  Conant,  Bunny  Kimball  has  a 
“pernicious  influence”.  Where  do  you  keep  it, 
Bunny  ? 

John  McGonigle  (translating  French):  “Never 
has  one  been  loved  so  perfectly  by  a  girl  as  I  have”. 
Who  is  she,  Johnnie? 


FOOTBALL 

Woburn  0 — Gloucester  0 

On  November  3,  Woburn  journeyed  to  Glouces¬ 
ter.  It  was  its  longest  football  trip  of  this  year. 
One  of  the  best  games  of  the  season  was  witnessed 
by  the  fans.  Both  teams  fought  for  a  touchdown; 
but  neither  one  could  get  any  points  so  the  game 
ended  in  a  scoreless  tie.  The  Woburn  line  was  as 
solid  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Captain  Brennan 
was  one  of  the  stars  of  the  game  and  he  with  his 
warriors  showed  Gloucester  how  to  play  good  foot¬ 
ball. 

Woburn  0 — Melrose  0 

On  Armistice  Day,  Woburn  High  played  Melrose 
in  a  very  exciting  game  which  ended  in  a  scoreless 
tie.  Woburn’s  line  was  at  its  very  best.  Desmond 
and  Fowler  were  the  outstanding  men  of  the  back- 
field. 

Woburn  27— Revere  0 

At  Revere,  on  November  17,  Woburn  High  gave 
Revere  one  of  its  worst  defeats  of  the  year.  This 
game  was  Woburn’s  from  the  beginning.  Wobum 
made  four  touchdowns,  thus  winning  the  game. 

Woburn  26 — Winchester  6 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  one  of  the  best  games 
of  football  ever  played  by  Woburn  High  was  played 
i  n  Manchester  Field. 

From  the  kickoff  to  the  end  of  the  game,  the  bail 
was  mostly  Woburn’s  and  on  Winchester’s  side. 

In  the  first  period,  successive  gains  by  Eddie 


Desmond  brought  the  ball  about  one  yard  from  the 
goal  and  on  the  next  rush  Fowler  brought  the  ball 
over  for  the  first  touchdown.  Goal  was  then  kicked. 

Winchester  made  a  touchdown  and  then  seemed 
to  lose  spirit  for  Woburn  High,  encouraged  by  the 
first  touchdown,  spurted  on  and  made  three  more 
which  brought  the  Laurels  and  the  Championship 
of  1928  to  Woburn. 

Congratulations ! 

On  Thursday,  December  6,  “The  Daily  Times” 
printed  names  of  the  All-Mystic- Valley-Team,  fom 
of  which  were  chosen  from  Woburn  High.  They 
were  the  following: 

Captain  James  Brennan  r.  t.,  John  McGoniglo 

I.  g.,  Edward  Desmond  r.  h.  b„  Charles  Fowler  f.  b. 

On  the  second  team: 

William  S.  Little  c.,  Fred  Doherty  le.,  Martin 

J.  McDonough  1.  h.  B 

Victory  Ball 

On  December  14,  the  football  team  was  the 
guest  of  the  Classes  of  ’26  and  ’28  at  a  Victory  Ball 
held  at  the  Woburn  Armory. 

Captain  Brennan  received  a  purse.  The  squad 
was  awarded  gold  footballs. 

Joyce’s  Orchestra  furnished  the  music  for  the 
team  to  “trip  the  light  fantastic.” 

Thomas  Hardy  ’29 

Cross-Country — 1928 

Cross-country  in  Woburn  High  this  season  was 


Top  Row,  left  to  right:  McManus,  Carroll,  Johnson,  Hogan,  Brennan,  Connors,  Connolly.  Johnson.  Second  Row:  Goddard,  Boynton, 
Breen,  McDonough,  Shea,  Donahue,  Scott,  Roessler.  First  Row:  Bradley  (mascot),  Little,  Doherty,  Coach  Barry,  Capt.  Brennan, 
Fowler  McGonagle,  Desmond. 
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not  the  success  that  it  has  often  been  in  years 
gone  by.  We  had  plenty  of  good  material  apd  the 
fellows  reported  regularly  for  practice  but  we  lack¬ 
ed  the  advice  and  help  of  a  coach  and  proper  equip¬ 
ment. 

Capt.  Billy  Roche,  the  only  veteran  on  this 
year’s  team,  was  unable  to  run  due  to  an  injury  ob¬ 
tained  early  in  the  season.  This  left  the  team 
without  a  veteran  leader  and  with  no  one  to  take  his 
place.  However,  the  team  managed  to  turn  in 
very  respectable  scores  against  its  wortn>  op¬ 
ponents.  Results: 

Oct.  23  Woburn  at  Concord — score  41-18 
Nov.  3  Woburn  at  Harvard 
Nov.  7  Woburn  at  Stoneham — score  43-18 
Nov.  19  Woburn  at  Beverly — score  18-43 
Nov.  25  Woburn  at  Winchester — score  43-18 
Letter  Men 

Capt.  William  Roache;  Mgr.  John  Bushey;  J. 
Cronin,  T.  Hamilton,  C.  Estes,  C.  Moloy,  G.  Olson, 
G.  Pernokas,  J.  Pappolardo,  H.  Calahan. 


HOCKEY 

Woburn  High  is  represented  in  the  Suburban 
League  this  Winter  with  Arlington,  Belmont,  Mel¬ 
rose,  Stoneham  and  Cambridge. 

The  team  has  received  new  orange  and 'black 
suits  and  they  look  very  “classy”. 

Don  Shea  is  the  leader  of  the  team  and  we  wish 
him  success.  Coach  Charles  David  Roche  hopes  to 
develop  a  hockey  team  that  will  be  as  successful  as 
his  baseball  teams  of  the  two  previous  years. 

Cambridge  2— Woburn  0 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  16,  Woburn  High  played 
Cambridge  High  and  Latin  with  the  latter  winning 
by  the  score  of  2-0,  in  a  very  fast  game. 

Captain  Shea  and  George  Kilduff  were  hurt  in 
the  early  part  of  the  game  and  had  to  leave.  Wo¬ 
burn  was  handicapped  by  their  absence. 

Charles  Fowler  and  Marty  McDonough  tried 
hard  to  get  underway  in  the  forward  positions  but 
at  times  did  not  succeed.  Fowler  played  a  very 
good  game  at  right  wing  and  McDonough  at  left 
wing. 

“Buck”  Walsh,  Kilduff  and  McCarthy  displayed 
their  powers  at  right  defense  while  Brennan  held 
down  the  left  defense  exceptionally  well. 

Little  was  the  goal  tender  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  alertness,  Cambridge  would  have  scored  more 
points. 

This  game  was  the  first  to  be  played  at  the  new 
rink  at  Library  Field.  Umpire,  Cleary. 

Rindge  Tech  5 — Woburn  1 

On  January  22,  Woburn  played  Rindge  Tech 
at  the  Municipal  Rink,  Woburn.  This  game  was  a 
very  fast  game  but  the  Rindge  team  was  a  little 
better  in  scoring  goals  than  the  Woburn  Sextet. 


The  game  was  played  on  poor  ice  as  the  rink  was 
full  of  holes,  thus  making  the  skating  surface 
rough. 

A  very  large  crowd  was  on  hand  to  watch  the 
game,  but  it  went  home  as  happy  as  though  Wo¬ 
burn  had  won. 

The  lineup  for  Woburn: 

Capt.  Shea,  Backman  c.,  McDonough,  Fowler, 
Desmond  r.  w.,  Lawn,  Roche,  Weafer  1.  w.,  Brennan, 
Anderson  r.  d.,  Kilduff,  Walsh  1.  d.,  Little,  Wheat¬ 
on  g. 

Time,  three  12  minute  periods.  Umpire,  Cleary. 

No  penalties. 

Newton  4 — Woburn  0 

On  January  23,  Woburn  played  Newton  at  the 
latter’s  rink.  A  wonderful  game  of  hockey  was 
played.  Woburn’s  wing  men  and  defense  men  broke 
up  play  after  play  when  the  Newton  men  came  near 
the  Woburn  goal.  At  times  the  game  was  like 
football  instead  of  hockey.  The  spectators  were 
thrilled  to  see  schoolboys  play  such  a  smart  snappy 
game.  But  Newton’s  experience  in  hockey  in  previ¬ 
ous  years  was  too  much  for  Woburn.  We  had  to 
suffer  the  pangs  of  defeat. 

The  lineup  for  Woburn: 

Capt.  Shea,  Backman  c,  McDonough,  Roche  r.  w., 
Fowler,  Weafer,  Desmond  1.  w.,  Brennan,  Anderson 
r.  d.,  Kilduff,  Lawn,  Walsh  1.  d.,  Little,  Wheaton  g. 

Time,  three  12  minute  periods.  Umpire,  Cleary. 

No  penalties 

Woburn  3 — Howe  High,  Billerica,  1 

On  January  24,  Woburn  played  Billerica  in  a 
very  exciting  game.  Woburn  came  out  on  top  by 
a  score  of  3-1.  Billerica  scored  at  the  beginning  of 
the  game  when  it  went  past  Woburn’s  right  wing 
and  past  the  defence.  There  was  a  pass.  Then 
a  long  shot  failed  in  an  attempt  to  score.  Billerica 
kept  on  and  passed  the  puck  to  another  man  who 
shot  it  like  a  bullet  into  the  net.  In  the  face-off,  Wo¬ 
burn  got  the  puck  and  skated  madly  toward  Billler- 
ica’s  defence  men  who  were  upset,  and  a  grand  mix- 
up  followed.  Marty  McDonough  came  through  and 
took  a  wonderful  shot  at  the  goal  and  scored.  Score. 
1-1. 

Again  the  face-off— and  again  Woburn  charged 
down  the  ice  passing  the  puck  back  and  forth.  Bren¬ 
nan  came  in,  scooped  the  puck  off  the  ice  and  into 
the  net.  Score,  2-1. 

Woburn  displayed  some  wonderful  teamwork 
and  passing  ability.  Woburn  opened  up  another 
play  down  right  wing  and  this  time  almost  all  the 
players  on  the  ice  were  down  at  Billerica’s  goal. 
Woburn  showed  no  mercy.  Then  another  mix-up 
was  staged  and  another  goal  scored.  Billerica  was 
helpless  and  the  game  ended  with  the  score  in 
Woburn’s  favor,  3-1. 

The  lineup  for  Woburn: 
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Capt.  Shea,  Backman  c.,  McDonough,  Roche 
r.  w.,  Weafer,  Lawn,  Desmond  1.  w.,  Brennan,  An¬ 
derson  r  d.,  Kilduff,  McGonagle,  Walsh  1.  d.,  Wheaton’ 
Little  g. 

Cambridge  Latin  defeated  Belmont  by  the  score 


of  3-1  in  a  game  played  as  a  part  of  a  doubleheader 
on  January  24.  This  game  was  fast  and  snappy. 
The  fans  got  their  feast  on  hockey  by  watching  both 
games. 


Class  of  1919 

Charles  M.  Dillon  is  employed  in  the  Accounting 
Department  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  is  at 
present  in  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala,  Central 
America. 

Class  of  1922 

Elliott  Arnold,  ’22,  and  Celia  Craft,  ’23,  were 
married  last  June.  Mr.  Arnold  is  now  teaching  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Class  of  1923 

Herman  Decker  has  accepted  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Lynn  Branch  of  Burdett  College. 

Eleanor  James  is  a  piano  instructor. 

Gertrude  Martin  is  teaching  in  Woburn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Agnes  McElhenney  is  teaching  in  Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 

Priscilla  Sawyer,  ’23,  and  Laura  Durward,  ’22, 
are  librarians  in  the  Woburn  Public  Library,  Wo¬ 
burn,  Massachusetts. 

Evelyn  Dickinson  is  teaching  school  at  West 
Medford,  Massachusetts. 

Wheeler  Beggs,  manager  of  the  ’23  football 
team,  has  graduated  from  Boston  University,  and 
is  working  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Dorothy  Ayer  is  in  trainin0  at  the  Choate  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 

Anthony  Colucci,  ’23  football  and  baseball  star, 
is  at  Holy  Cross. 

Thelma  Graham  is  teaching  in  Woburn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Waldo  Hill,  major  of  the  Battalion  in  ’23,  is 
studying  law  at  Boston  University. 

Class  of  1924 

John  Pratt,  football  rtar  of  ’24,  is  working  in 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Louise  Woodman  is  a  senior  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Jennie  Narkewich  is  teaching  school  in  West 
Medford,  Massachusetts. 

Alice  Walsh  and  her  sister,  Edith  Walsh,  are  at 
Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Class  of  1926 

William  Woods  is  attending  the  Bentley  School 
of  Accounting,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Virginia  Linscott  is  at  the  Vesper  George  Art 
School,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Betty  Linscott  is  at  Connecticut  College. 

Class  of  1927 

Eleanor  Arnold  is  attending  Burdett  College. 
Miss  Arnold,  who  played  in  the  Woburn  High  School 
orchestra,  plays  the  violin  in  the  Senior  Ensemble  at 
Burdett’s. 

Dorothy  B.  Provest  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Senior  Secretarial  Class  at  Burdett  College. 

Robert  Waters  is  attending  the  Designer’s  Art 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas  Dwyer  is  majoring  in  accounting  at 
Bryant  &  Stratton. 

Aurelia  Faria  is  at  Lowell  Normal  School,  Low¬ 
ell,  Massachusetts. 

Leo  Shaughnessy  and  Edward  Flaherty  are  at 
Boston  College. 

James  Bovaird  and  Robert  Burns  are  at  Tufts 
College. 

Charlotte  Shea  is  employed  by  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Boston,  Mass. 

Soffie  Gorrassi  is  attending  Regis  College,  Well¬ 
esley,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  Donahue,  star  of  the  Woburn  1927  base¬ 
ball  team,  is  employed  by  the  Edison  Electric  Light 
Co. 

Bella  Yianakapoulous,  Anna  Tarky,  and  Dorothy 
Chase  are  at  Burdett  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Edward  MacDonald  is  also  at  Burdett  College. 

William  Dunnigan  is  employed  by  the  Tanners 
National  Bank,  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  Geary  is  attending  Tufts  College,  Med¬ 
ford,  Massachusetts. 

Dorothy  Burnes  and  Kathleen  Golden  are  at  the 
Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Louise  Tessier,  Bertha  Bane,  Edna  Cox  and  Ma¬ 
rion  Kerrigan  are  seniors  at  Lowell  Normal  School, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Margaret  Leydon  is  attending  Miss  Leslie’s 
Kindergarten  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Ronald  Weafer  is  attending  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Helen  Simmons  is  employed  by  the  Kennedy 
Clothing  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Class  of  1928 

Alma  Ricker  is  in  training  at  the  Deaconess 
Hospital,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Rose  McCauley  is  employed  by  William  Filene 
&  Sons,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mary  Carbone,  Catherine  Matthews,  Joanna  Mc¬ 
Grath  are  employed  by  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Mail 
Order  House,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mary  Benullo  is  working  in  the  office  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Elvira  Crescenzi  is  employed  by  the  Internation¬ 
al  Agricultural  Corporation,  Woburn,  Massachusetts. 

Albert  Harkenson  is  studying  music  at  home. 

Leo  Pineau  is  employed  in  construction  work  in 
Connecticut  by  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company. 


“ECXHANGE” 

Some  one  tapped  lightly  on  the  door  and  Jean 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  pile  of  manuscripts  over 
which  she  had  been  bending  for  hours. 

“Come  in.” 

The  door  opened  a  crack  and  a  curly  red  head 
appeared  through  the  opening. 

“Sally,  you  rascal,  come  in  here  and  see  what 
I  have.” 

“Oh  Jean!  To  think  that  I  should  live  to  see  the 
day  when  even  my  best  friend  would  turn  studious,” 
laughed  Sa’ly,  gazing  in  mock  horror  at  the  heap  of 
manuscripts. 

“Be  serious,  Sally,  these  are  the  papers  of  the 
different  schools  which  belong  to  the  Exchange  de¬ 
partment  of  our  Reflector  and  they  are  very  inter¬ 
esting!  Just  you  sit  down  while  I  show  one  of 
them  to  you.” 

“This  one  with  the  cover  which  looks  so  much 
like  our  last  Reflector  issue  is  the  Radiator  from 
Somerville  High  School.  Just  look  at  the  splendid 
cartoons.  Its  material  covers  everything  most  effi¬ 
ciently.” 

“Jean,  here’s  a  paper  called  the  ‘Distaff’  from 
the  Girl’s  High  School,  Boston.  Are  these  stories 
as  interesting  as  they  seem  to  be?” 

“They  certainly  are.  I  think  that  paper  needs 
a  few  more  poems,  though.  This  one  from  East 
Boston  High,  ‘The  Noddler’,  is  certainly  worth  read¬ 
ing.  The  artists  from  that  school  should  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  their  fine  talents. 

“Here’s  the  ‘Shaw  Shuttle’  from  Shaw  High 
School  in  East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  has  many  novel 
columns,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  ox 
poems.  The  few  it  does  contain  are  certainly  ex¬ 
cellent.  Oh,  read  this  one  entitled,  ‘Bright  Star  of 
Fame!’  Isn’t  it  inspiring.” 

The  minutes  ticked  by  and  the  two  girls  read  on. 

“Why,  Jean,  this  is  ‘Tiger  Tales’  from  Orlando, 
Florida.  I  never  dreamed  our  Woburn  High  School 


paper  traveled  such  a  distance.  Isn’t  this  paper 
great!  It  makes  me  wish  I  knew  every  one  of  these 
people  personally.  What  a  neat  and  attractive  ar¬ 
rangement!” 

“We  always  enjoy  receiving  that  paper.  Mel¬ 
rose  High,  ‘School  Life’,  is  another  paper  well  worth 
reading.  I  do  wish  they  would  lengthen  some  of 
their  departments,  such  as  the  Alumni  and  the  Ex¬ 
change. 

“The  Skirmisher”  from  Bordentown  Military  In¬ 
stitute,  N.  J.,  is  splendid,  but  it  is  against  the  rules 
for  a  cadet  to  be  poetical  ?  A  few  poems  would  add 
so  much  to  its  fine  arrangement. 

“Boston  University  News”  just  sparkles  with 
the  “Live  Wire”  editor’s  efforts.  The  “Walrus 
Columnis”  is  certainly  original  and  amusing. 

“Montclair  High  School,  N.  J.,  has  started  a  new 
paper  this  year  entitled,  ‘The  Mountaineer’.  The 
clever  write-up  and  pictures  of  the  various  enter¬ 
tainments  make  me  wish  I  might  see  its  talent  in 
action.  This  Calendar  of  Events — oh,  look,  Sally! 
They  received  third  prize  in  a  competition  against 
fifty  other  school  newspapers.  Three  cheers  for 
them!” 

This  Lexington  High  School,  ‘Patriot’  is  quite 
unique.  The  sport  editors  deserve  praise.  A  few 
more  stories  should  add  to  the  interest  of  the  paper.” 

Some  of  the  others  we  receive  are: 

“The  Signboard”  from  Bay  Path  Institute. 

“The  College”  from  Springfield. 

“Bates  Student”  from  Lewiston,  Maine. 

“The  Clark  News”  from  Worcester,  Mass. 

“The  Raquet”  from  Portland,  Maine. 

“Jean,  I  wish  every  student  in  Woburn  High 
School  could  read  these.” 

“They  may,  if  they  wish,  for  now  all  these  papers 
go  on  the  periodical  shelf  in  the  Harlow  Library. 
You  go  in  some  day  next  week,  Sally,  and  read  what 
the  other  pupils  think  of  our  ‘Reflector’,”  said 
Jean  as  Sally  rose  to  go. 

“I  certainly  will.  Good-night,  Jean,  I’ve  had  a 
dandy  time  being  studious.  Don’t  forget  to  study 
your  French,”  and  off  tripped  light  hearted  Sally. 

A  few  days  later,  a  happy  Sally  left  the  Harlow 
Library.  She  glowed  with  pride  for  other  pupils 
gazing  at  our  Reflector  had  said  of  the  Reflector  the 
following  things: 

The  Noddler:  Your  Poetry  Corner  is  excellent 
and  your  stories,  though  short,  are  interesting  and 
to  the  point.  A  table  of  contents  and  a  few  cartoons 
would  add  to  your  paper. 

Radiator:  An  excellent  magazine  from  cover  to 
cover.  We  enjoy  every  department. 

School  Life:  An  exceptionally  neat  paper.  Your 
editorial  and  literary  sections  deserve  much  praise; 
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also,  your  poems  are  very  good. 

“Jean,  Jean,”  called  Sally ,“  Let’s  hope  dear  old 
Woburn  High  always  reflects  all  that  is  best.” 

Zella  G.  Allen  ’29 

“EXCHANGE  JOKES” 

“Why  does  he  call  his  dog  Jason?”  j .... 

“He’s  always  looking  for  fleece.” 

“What  keeps  the  moon  from  falling?” 

“I  guess  it  must  be  the  beams.” 

“You  may  be  witty  but  the  guy  who  wrote 
‘Snowbound’  was  Whittier.” 

“Listen  here,  are  you  the  man  that  cut  my  hair 
last  time??’ 

“No,  sir,  I  don’t  think  so,  I’ve  only  been  here  six 
months.” 

You  can  buy  a  dog  for  money  but  it  takes  love 
to  put  a  wag  in  his  tail., 

.  “Why  don’t  you  answer  me?” 


“I  did  shake  my  head.” 

“WTell,  do  you  expect  me  to  hear  it  rattle  a-way 
over  here?” 

“The  time  will  come,”  shouted  the  speaker, 
“when  women  will  get  men’s  wages.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  little  man  in  the  corner,  “next 
Saturday  night.” 

Teacher:  “When  I  was  your  age  I  could  name 
all  the  presidents  by  heart.” 

Tommy:  “Yeah,  but  there  were  only  about  ten 
of  them  then.” 

Lost  Baloonist:  “Ahoy,  where  am  I?” 

Farmer:  “Heh,  heh,  you  can’t  fool  me,  by  gum. 
Yer  right  up  there  in  that  little  basket  .  .  Gidap 

Susie.” 

Of  all  the  sad  surprises, 

There’s  nothing  to  compare 
With  treading  in  the  darkness 
On  a  step  that  isn’t  there. 


JO 

m  Experience 

Kind  O'ld  Gentleman:  What  do  you  call  those 
two  kittens,  Johnny  ? 

Small  Boy:  I  call  ’em  Tom  and  Harry. 

K.  O.  G. :  Why  don’t  you  name  them  Cook  and 
Peary,  after  the  great  explorers ? 

S.  B.:  Aw,  gwan,  mister;  these  ain’t  pole  cats. 

Isn’t  It,  Though? 

Murphy,  a  newly  arrived  Hibernian,  while  walk¬ 
ing  through  a  cemetery,  read  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  tombstone:. 

“Here  lies  Bill  Jones,  an  honest  man  and  a 
salesman.” 

“Sure,”  said  Murphy,  “this  is  a  quare  counthry 
where  they  bury  two,  men  in  the  same  grave.” 

Wanted:  A  Governess 

Marpa:  “Duane,  dear,  come  kiss  your  new  gov¬ 
erness.” 

Duane  T.:  “No,  I  don’t  dare  to.  I’m  afraid.” 

Mama:  “Why  dearie?” 

Duane  T.:  “Dad  kissed  her  yesterday  and  she 
slapped  his  face.” 

Improving 

Three-year-old  Agnes  was  recuperating  from 
a  short  illness.  A  neighbor,  seeing  her  sitting  on 
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the  front  steps,  asked:  “How  are  feeling  this  morn¬ 
ing,  Agnes?” 

“Well,”  she  plaintively  replied,  “I  don’t'  feel  as 
good  as  I  would  if  I  could.” 


Not  Nearly 

The  London  Observer  relates  a  Story  told  by 
Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson,  M.  P.,  concerning  a  small  boy 
who  came  home  and  told  his  father  he  was  now 
second  in  his  class,  the  top  being  occupied  by  a  girl. 

“But,  surely,  John,”  said  the  father,  “you’re  not 
going  to  be  beaten  by  a  mere  girl.” 

“Well,  you  see,  father,”  replied  John,  “girls  are 
not  nearly  so  mere  as  they  used  to  be.” 

Attention  !  !  !  Please 

A  minister  was  horrified  one  Sunday  to  see  a 
boy  in  the  gallery  of  his  church  pelting  his  hearers 
in  the  pew  below  with  horse  chestnuts.  As.  the  good 
man  looked  up,  the  boy  cried  out:' 

“You  tend  to  your  preaching,  mister;  I’ll  keep 
them  awake.” 

A  School  Boy’s  Definitions 

Gender  shows  whether  a  man  is  masculine, 
feminine  or  neuter. 

Gravitation  is  that  which  if  there  were  none  we 
should  all  fly  away. 

Women’s  suffrage  is  the  state  of  suffering  to 
which  they  were  born. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  made  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Unted  States. 

Wrong  Number 

A  negro  cook  in  one  of  our  southern  states 
answered  the  telephone  one  morning,  and  a  cheerful 
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voice  inquired,  “What  number  is  this?” 

The  cook  was  in  no  mood  for  trifling  questions, 
and  said,  with  some  asperity,  “You-all  ought  to 
know.  You  done  call  it.” 

How  About  Night  Letters? 

Teacher:  What  do  you  know  about  Nitrates?” 

Student:  “Now  you’ve  asked  me  something. 
I  used  to  work  in  a  telegraph  office  and  I  know  that 
night  rates  are  less  than  day  rates.” 

Setting  It 

Collector:  “When  are  you  going  to  pay  this 
bill?” 

Dentist:  “Business  is  pretty  slack  just  now. 
I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  pull  all  your  teeth  for 
payment.  What  d’ye  say? 

An  Observing  Boy 

“Now,  Frank,”  asked  his  teacher,  “if  you  were 
seated  in  a  trolley  car,  every  seat  of  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  a  lady  entered,  what  would  you  do?” 

“Pretend  I  was  asleep!”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Too  Modest  to  Admit  It 

The  Visitor:  “Who’s  the  most  enterprising  man 
in  this  village?” 

The  Native:  “Now  lookit  here,  stranger,  you’d 
better  ask  that  there  question  of  somebody  else  in 
these  parts — I  never  was  much  of  a  feller  for  talkin’ 
about  myself. 

Victim  of  the  Times 

Tramp:  “Yes’m,  lady,  women  was  the  cause 
of  me  present  condition.” 

The  Lady:  “Just  in  what  way?” 

Tramp:  “Well,  ya’  see,  ma’am,  I  used  to  earn 
a  good  living  selilng  hairpins,  and  when  the  dames 
took  to  bobbing  their  hair  me  business  dwindled 
down  to  nothing  and  I  had  to  take  to  the  road. 

Tony:  “I’ve  been  trying  to  think  of  a  word  for 
two  weeks.” 

Bony:  “How  about  fortnight?”- — The  Path¬ 
finder. 


Willie:  “Did  Mr.  Edison  make  the  first  talking 
machine,  pa?” 

Pa:  “No,  my  son,  God  made  the  first  talking 
machine  but  Edison  made  the  first  one  that  could  be 
shut  off.” — The  Bell  Telephone  News. 

Prof.:  “Can  you  give  an  example  of  wasted 
energy  ?” 

Fresh.:  “Yes,  sir — tell  a  hair-raising  story  to  a 
bald-headed  man.” — Life. 

Here  lies  till  Gabriel’s  trumpet  peal 

The  bones  of  Shelby  Sharp. 

He  dozed  while  holding  a  steering  wheel 

And  woke  up  holding  a  harp. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

She:  “It  is  good  of  you  to  ask  me  to  dance.” 

He:  “Don’t  mention  it,  it’s  a  charity  ball.” 

— Broadcaster. 

Teacher:  “In  what  does  the  eighteenth  century 
beat  the  twentieth?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “In  the  eighteenth  they  had 
family  compacts.” — Broadcaster. 

Witty  Sayings 

It  is  always  the  empty  head  that  swells. 

Knock  the  “t”  off  “can’t”. 

Every  responsibility  is  an  opportunity. 

You  are  not  through  work  when  you  have  done 

what  you  were  told  to  do  but  when  you  have  done 

* 

all  there  is  to  do. 

The  fellow  who  knows  the  most,  says  nothing 
and  lets  the  man  who  knows  nothing  do  the  talking. 

The  world  is  not  giong  to  charge  you  with  your 
failures  until  you  quit  trying. 

Let  the  other  fellow  talk  occasionally, 

You  can’t  learn  much  listening  to  yourself. 

Your  to-morrow  is  going  to  be  what  your  to-day 
makes  it. 

Named  Correctly 

Dumb  Dora:  “What  do  you  do  for  a  living?” 

General  Office  Clerk:  “I  work  in  the  operating 
department  of  a  railroad.” 

Dumb  Dora:  “Oh,  a  trained  nurse!” 
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“Say  it  With  Flowers” 


AYLWARD 

THE  FLORIST 


19  MONTVALE  AVE.  WOBURN 


Suffolk 
Law  School 

Four  Year  Course-L.L.B.  Degree 

Day  Sessions 

10.00  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

4.00  P.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

Evening  Sessions 
6.00  P.  M.  to  7.30  P.  M. 

7.35  P.  M.  to  9.05  P.  M. 

Students  may  attend  any  division  or  trans¬ 
fer  from  one  to  another 

National  Reputation  as  a  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Lawyers 

CATALOGUE  UPON  REQUEST 

GLEASON  L.  A  R  C  H  E  R,  L.  L.  D. 
Dean 

20  Derne  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Rear  of  State  House) 

Telephone  Haymarket  0836 


Northeastern 


The  School  of  Engineering 

In  co-operation  with  engineering  firms, 
offers  five  year  eurriculums  leading  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  the  following  branches 
of  engineering: 


University 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEERNG 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


The  School  of  Business 
Administration 

Co-operating  with  business  firms,  offers  five 
year  collegiate  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration 

in 

ACCOUNTING 
or  in 

FINANCE 
or  in 

MERCHANDISING 

The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine  theory  with  practice  and  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  earn  his  tuition  and  a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 

Students  admitted  in  either  September  or  January  may  complete  the  scholastic  year  before  the 
following  September, 

For  Catalog  or  further  information  write  to 

Northeastern  University 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Alfred  Elson 

Photographer 

Photographs  of  Quality 

MODERATE  PRICES 
385  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS 

of 

Buckman  Shoe  Store 

M.  H.  COTTON,  Prop. 

383  Main  Street  Woburn 


Howard’s  Bakery 

HARRY  S.  HOWARD,  Prop. 

A  Full  Line  of  Bread,  Pies  and 
Pastry 

Tel.  0965-R  315  Main  Street 


COMPLIMENTS 

of 

Walter  Wilcox 

Insurance 

of 

ALL  KINDS 


Tanners  National  Bank 

Established  1917 

Woburn  Massachusetts 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Officers 

Walter  H.  Wilcox,  President  James  D.  Haggerty,  Vice  President 

William  T.  Burnes,  Vice  President 
Howard  C.  Alden,  Vice  President  and  Cashier 
Osborne  Bezanson,  Secretary 


George  Abbott 
Osborne  Bezanson 
William  H.  Curtis 
Howard  C.  Alden 


Directors 

William  J.  Gavin 
Thomas  K.  Lynch 
Thomas  W.  Pollock 
Thomas  T.  Sidelinker 
William  C.  Wilcox 


Walter  H.  Wilcox 
James  D.  Haggerty 
William  T.  Burnes 
Owen  J.  Logue 
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JAQUITH  &  CO. 

HAY  and  GRAIN,  FLOUR,  SUGAR,  SALT. 

LIME  AND  CEMENT 

Telephone  0018  No.  305  Main  Street 

Woburn,  Mass. 


Cadillac  La  Salle 

John  H-  Bates,  Inc- 

Woburn  -  Winchester  -  Stoneham  -  Reading 
Studebaker  Erskine 


COMPLIMENTS  OF  A  FRIEND 


Donahue  Motor  Sales  Co- 

PONTIAC 

SALES  and  SERVICE 
OAKLAND 

41  Winn  Street  Woburn,  Msss. 
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BLUE  SERGE  SUITS 
$25.00  and  $35.00 

Hammond  &  Son 

Company 

LEADING  CLOTHIERS 

LYCEUM  HALL  BUILDING  WOBURN 


ALL  THE  YEAR  AROUND 

Compare  this  with  any  other  fuel 
24  Hours  per  Day!  Hot  Water 

Temperature  140°  F 

Cost  less  than  1-2  cent  per  gallon  !! 
ASK  YOUR  PLUMBER 

WOBURN  GAS  LIGHT  CO. 

17-19  Montvale  Avenue 


High  School  Athletes 

NEED  A  GOOD  RUB  AFTER  PRACTICE 
AS  WELL  AS  THE  BIG  GAMES 

Nothing:  better  than  to  relieve  soreness  with 

PURTEST  RUBBING 
ALCOHOL 

59c  pint 

McLaughlin  &u 
Dennison 

THE  REXALL  DRUG  STORE 
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Do  a  Good  Turn  Daily 

Compliments  of 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

TROOP  NO.  2 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Meetings  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Wed.  7—8.30 
ALBERT  F.  PRICE,  Scoutmaster 

A  Troop  Since  1913 

BE  PREPARED 

A  MAN  FEELS  AS  GOOD  AS  HE  LOOKS 

We  actually  make  you  look  better  than 
you  feet  by  cleaning,  pressing  and 
repairing  your  clothes  with  such  a 
high  degree  of  ocrrectness  that  you 
are  bound  to  note  “the  difference.” 

We  do  it  sanitarily,  too. 

HARRY  J.  PAINE 

Woburn’s  Leading  Tailor 

484  Main  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0778 

Munroe’s  Clothing  House 

John  H.  Sweetser,  Prop. 

Watches,  Clocks  Optical  Goods 

Silverware 

Diamonds,  Jewelry  Cut  Glass 

Engraving 

W.  A.  F.  Estes 

WATCHMAKER  and  JEWELER 

462  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn  1627-M 

Special  Attention  Paid  to  Hall  and 

French  Clocks 

Jewelry  of  all  Kinds  Repaired  in  the  Best 
Possible  Manner 

Ladies’  Apparel  Shoppe 

2  SALEM  STREET 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Smart  Dresses  in  all  the  New  Shades 

City  Fish  Market 

WOMEN’S  AND  MISSES’  COATS 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY 

MRS.  A.  S.  BOVIA,  Prop. 

Tel.  0672-R. 

-  —  --A- --  -  ,  '  J| 

Sweaters  — •  Letters  —  Running  Pants 

1  I 

Jack’s  Haberdashery 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Caps  —  Shirts 

467  MAIN  STREET 

Mohigen  Beef  Co. 

We  specialize  in  Sport  Goods 

Athletic  Supporters  Hosiery  Neckwear- 

. 
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Artistic  Picture  Framing 

AT 

Smith’s  Art  Store 

445  Main  St.  Td.  0672-M 


DOWNYFLAKE 

DOUGHNUT 

SHOP 

442  MAIN  STREET 
Next  door  to  Andersen’s  Shoe  Store 


Berkeley  Textile  Co. 

Misses’  Smart  Apparel 

439  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

ZIMBEL’S 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

The 

Central 

Hardware 

COMPANY 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


B.  F.  Waldron  &  Son 


7  SALEM  STREET  TEL.  0590 


Everything  For 


Your  Automobile 


